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newspaper  op  the  year 


Hugo  Young  interviews  Paddy  Ashdown 


Iranian 

terror 


Maze  to  be  razed 
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crisis 


Richard  Norton-Tayfor, and 
Denis  Staunton  In  Berlin 

ELAT10NS  be- 
tween Iran  and 
West 
plunged  to  new 

._  depths  y ester- 

IH  ■■day  as  the  Euro- 
pean Union  urged  its  member 
states  to  recall  their  ambassa- 
dors from  Tehran  after  a Ger- 
man court  blamed  the  coun- 
try's political  leadership  for 
the  assassination  of  four 
Kurds  in  a Berlin  restaurant. 

In  a swift  response  to  the 
verdict  the  EU  last  night  also 
suspended  its  controversial 
“critical  dialogue"  with  Iran, 
which  was  promoted  by  Ger- 
many in  particular  but  bit- 
terly opposed  by  the  United 
States. 

“It  is  proven  that  there  was 
an  official  liquidation,  order,” 
said  the  presiding  judge, 
Frithjof  Kubsch,  referring  to 
the  murder  of  the  Kurdish 
politicians  at  the  Mykonos 
restaurant  in  Berlin  on 
September  17 1992. 

Two  men,  one  an  Iranian, 
were  jailed  for  Ufa,  and  two 
others  were  sentenced  to 
prison  terms  of  up  to  11  years 
for  the  murders  which  were 
masterminded  by  Iranian 
intelligence.  The  German 
authorities  last  year  issued  a 
warrant  for  the  arrest  of 
ban's  intelligence  chief,  Ali 
FaHahJan. 

“The  Iranian  leadership 
was  responsible,’'  the  judge 
told  the  court  Although  be 
did  not  name,  the  leaders  who 
ordered  the  murder,  he  said  it 
was  planned  by  a high-level 
"Committee  for  Special 
Activities”  . . 

Prosecutors  said  during  the 
trial  that  the  committee  in- 
cluded President  Ali  Akbar  Ha- 
shed! Rafsaryani,  the  foreign 
minister,  Ali  Akbar  Velayati, 
and  Iran's  senior  spiritual 
leader,  Ali  Khamenei. 

The  Dutch  government, 
current  president  of  the  EU, 
issued  a statement  after  a 
meeting,  of  top  EU  diplomats 
in  Brussels  condemning 
Iran's  involvement  in  the 
murders  as  totally  unaccept- 
able in  the  conduct  of  interna- 


tional affairs”.  However,  in  a 
carefully  worded  statement 
Germany  made  it  clear  that  it 
wanted  to  limit  the  damagw  to 
its  relations  with  Tehran.  It 
said  that  while  it  could  not 
take  part  in  a “critical  dia- 
logue” in  the  foreseeable 
future,  it  hoped  the  row 
would  not  escalate. 

In  Washington,  Nicholas 
Burns,  the  state  department 
spokesman,  said  the  verdict 
“corroborates  our  long-held 
view  that  Iran’s  sponsorship 
of  terrorism  is  authorised  at 
senior  levels  of  the  Iranian 
government”  He  added:  “The 
German  authorities  will  how 
have  to  draw  their  own  con- 
clusions about  howtheywlsh 
to  do  business  wiliklrau.”  • 
The  US  has  repeatedly  tried 
to  persuade  the  EU  to  fallow 
its  lead  by  imposing  strict 
sanctions  against  Iran,  dis- 
missing the  European  argu- 
ment— motivated  partly  by 
commercial  considerations  — 
that  it  was  better  to  maintain 
relations  with  Tehran  foan  to 
isdate  it  - 

EU  foreign  ministers  will 
meet  on  April  29  to  consider 
what  farther  action  to  take. 
Options  include  an  arms  em- 
bargo and  the  expulsion  of 
known  Iranian  intelligence 
officers  from  EU  capitals. 

The  court  verdict  is  a 
severe  embarrassment  to  Ger- 
many, Iran’s  biggest  trading 
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Rtoev  KmmAcfy 
llwHui  Corraapondent 


THE  most  famous  half- 
mile  of  hedge  in  the 
woiid  is  sick  at  heart 
and  wfll  have  to  he  cut 
down. 

- There-  are  now  large 


partner,  which  has  justified  brown  gaps  between  the 
its  clandestine  relationship  yew  trees  which  make  up 
with  Tehran  on  the  grounds  the  Hampton  Court  maze, 
that  it  serves  as  a usefal  chan-  despite  efforts  to  fill  the 
net  for  discreet  mediation  in  them  by  planting  new  trees, 
the  Middle  East,  including  The  gardeners  have  con- 
contacts  between  Israel  and  chided  that  poor  planting 
Lebanese  groups  such  as  Hjz-  in  the  1960s  left  an  lnsolu- 
bullab-  This  policy  had  been  ble  problem,  and  the  only 
enthusiastically  pursued  by  answer  is  to  start  again. 


Bemd  Schmidbauer,  minister 
in  charge  of  Germany's  intel- 
ligence community.  { 


Xt  is  the  single  most  popu- 
lar and  famous  attraction 
at  Hampton  Court  Palace. 


m 


The  Bonn  government  res-  visited  by  almost  500,000 
poinded  to  the  verdict  by  ex-  people  a year,  compared  to 
polling  four  Iranian  diplo-  600,000  for  the  main  palace, 
mats  and  recalling  Its  Iranian  The  maze.  In  which  Je- 
ambassador.  But  it  was  at  rome  K Jerome's  Three 
pains  to  point  out  that  the  Men  In  a Boat  confidently 
court  had  found  Tehran’s  po-  took  each  turn  to  the  right 
lltteal  leadership  to  be  res-  and  became  hopelessly  lost, 
ponsible  for  the  murders  hut  was  planted  in  1690  for  Wil- 
had  not  implicated  the  reli-  liam  of  Orange,  the  oldest 


Hampton  Court  maze 
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gious  leadership. 

turn  to  page  2,  column  7 


of  Its  type  in  Britain. 

On  average,  it  take  visa- 
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M^jor  warns  of  Euro  ^surrender’ 
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Michael  White 
PalHIceT  Eifltnr 

JOHN  Major  last  night 
tried  to  wreck  Labour's 
strategic  courtship  of  big 
business  when  he  warned  vot- 
ers that  a Blair  government 
would  "surrender”  key  ele- 
ments of  British  sovereignty 
within  six  weeks  of  taking 
office  and  empower  militant 
trade  unions  by  signing  the 
European  social  chapter. 

With  revived  Tory  hopes  of  a 
dramatic  breakthrough  damp- 
ened by  two  new  opinion  polls 
which  both  showed  Labour’s 
lead r scarcely  dented  at  22 

points,the  ft-ime  Minister  con- 
tradicted recent  cabinet  claims 
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thqt  ministers  are  "winning 
the  argument”  In  Eur^>e. 

A flood  of  bureaucratic 
measures  were  in  the  pipeline 
ready  for  the  moment  Britain 
. gave  up  its  veto  on  expensive 
social  policies  which  now 
give  its  industry  a cutting 
edge,  Mr  Major  predicted. 
‘The  social  chapter  is  t>m 
unions’  fast-track  back  to 
power  in  Britain.” 

’ Tony  Blair  will  this  morn- 
ing unveil  Labour's  first 
“business  manifesto”  in  the 
City  amid  assurances  that 
Labour  is  the  party  which 
understands  business  needs  | 
— investment  in  education 
anri  training  anti  a stable  eco- 
nomic framework. 

Conservative  officials. 


Finance 


cheered  by  yesterday's 
Thnes/MORI  poll  which  dra- 
matically cut  Labour’s  lead 
from  27  to  15  points,  last  night 
learned  that  neither  the  Inde- 
pendent/Harris or  rolling 
Gallup  poll  for  today’s  Daily 
Telegraph  offered  such  com- 
fort . Harris,  which  Inter- 
viewed voters  before  this 
week’s  raws  on  tax,  trust  and  I 
I privatisation,  put  Labour  1 
ahead  by  52  to  30,  the  Tories  2 
points  up  on  a week  ago  at  the 
expense  of  the  Lib  Dams  who 
are  now  on  12.  Gallup's  roll- 
ing poll  figures  are  5230:11 
per  cent,  the  same,  as  last 
week  but  for  a 1 point  fall  for 
Labour.  The  Referendum 
Party  is  on  2 per  cent: 

Mr  Blair  makes  light  of 


what  he  sees  as  metropolitan 
point-scoring  between  party 
machines  and  believes  posi- 
tive campaigning  will  win  the 
day.  In  his  own  speech  last 
night  Mr  Major  defended  his 
record  and  stepped  up  the 
personal  attack  on  Mr  Blair, 
who  had  said  “the  issue  is 
trust”  20  times  last  week. 

“It  reminded  me  of  some- 
thing my  father  used  to  say. 
He  said  'the  people  you 
should  least  trust  are  the  ones 
who  ask  you  most  often  to 
trust  them*.  How  true.” 
Within  days  of  asking  for 
trust  Mr  Blair  had  broken  his 
promises  under  pressure  of 
the  campaign. 

Opinion  pOfli,  page  9 
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Former  Scots  Guards  officer  says  Papua  New  Guinea  mutineers  put  gun  to  his  head  after  arrest 

Mercenary  colonel 
tells  of  death  threats 


till* 


i ril* 


Vhrafc  Chaudhary 


TIM  Spicer,  a former 
lieutenant  colonel  in 
the  Scots  Guards  who 
led  a group  of  merce- 
naries in  a failed  attempt  to 
suppress  a secessionist  rebel* * 
lion  In  Papua  New  Guinea, 
yesterday  said  he  was  as- 
saulted and  faced  death 

threats  after  his  arrest  by  se- 
curity forces  who  mutinied 
over  the  government’s  deci- 
sion to  employ  him. 

Mr  Spicer,  OBE.  said  he  en- 
dured degrading  treatment 
for  six  days.  “There  were  oc- 
casions right  at  the  begining 
when  I refused  to  co-operate. 
A pistol  was  put  up  against 
my  forehead  and  the  sollders 
threatened  to  shoot  me. 

“Throughout  my  detention 
there  was  an  undercurrent  of 
intimidation  and  I felt  very 
uncomfortable.  I was  de- 
prived of  my  basic  human 
rights.  1 was  physically  as- 
saulted and  was  subject  to 
death  threats.  My  personal  ef- 
fects which  were  taken  have 
still  not  been  returned." 

Mr  Spicer  and  65  other  mer- 
cenaries, most  of  them  South 
Africans,  were  hired  by  the 
Papua  New  Guinea  govern- 
ment to  crush  a rebellion  on 
Bougainville  island. 

The  country's  soldiers 
revolted  after  it  emerged  that 
the  mercenaries  had  a £22 


million  contract  with  the 
government 

Mr  Spicer  and  his  fellow 
mercenaries  were  detained  on 
March  14  by  the  mutinious 
soldiers  who  were  led  by  the 
country’s  military  command- 
er, Brigadier-General  Jerry 
Singirok. 

Mr  Spicer,  of  London-based 
fomriUwa  international  which 
specialises  In  organising  mer- 
cenary expeditions  and  other 
“military  consultancy”  work, 
also  revealed  the  firm  had 


‘We  like  to 
consider  ourselves 
professional 
military  men* 


received  half  the  money  from 
the  contract  and  was  now  ne- 
gotiating for  payment  of  the 
outstanding  £11  million. 

Mr  Spicer  said;  “We  were  , 
not  going  to  do  anything 
nasty.  We  were  trying  to  give 
the  government  the  ability  to 
conduct  counter-guerrilla  op- 
erations against  an  experi- 
enced and  effective  force.” 

The  eventual  aim  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  to  reopen  the  lu- 
crative Panguna  copper  mim» 
in  Bougainville  which  had 
been  shut  by  the  rebels  eight 
years  ago. 


Mr  Spicer  said  that  he  was 
held  in  solitary  confinement 
an  a ship,  then  in  a dingy  cell 
and  then  in  a military  bar- 
racks. Be  was  formally  ar- 
rested on  charges  of  ihegaUy 
possessing  a Russian  Ma- 
karov 9mm  pistol  and  41 

rounds  of  ammunition.  The 
charges  were  dropped  this 
week. 

Mr  Spicer  said  the  merce- 
naries’ military  hardware,  in- 
cluding helicopters,  bombs, 
land  mines  and  heavy  artil- 
lery, remained  in  Papua  New 
Guinea  and  that  Sandline  was 
negotiating  for  its  return. 

Mr  Spicer  said  £250.000  In 
cast  he  had  brought  in  as  an 
“operational  float”  had  been 
seized  by  the  government 
He  felt  betrayed  by  'Brig 
Gen  Jerry  Singirok  who,  he 
claimed,  was  aware  the  mer- 
cenaries had  been  hired  and 
of  the  costs.  “The  events  . . . 
came  as  a total  surprise  to 
us." 

Responding  to  rfairrm  that 
he  and  Sandline  were  In- 
volved in  “dirty  work".  Mr 
Spicer  said;  “If  you  take  the 
definition  of  a mercenary  lit- 
erally, then  we  are  mercenar- 
ies. But  1 don’t  like  the  conno- 
tations and  images  it  conjures 
up,  of  dogs  of  war  and  Ram- 
bos,  the  implication  that  we 
are  louts  and  thugs. 

"We  like  to  consider  our- 
selves professional  military 
men  who  offer  a professional. 
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Richard  Thomas 
Economics  Conpsspomfamt 


THE  Aslan  economic 
“miracle1’,  spear- 
headed by  the  ..tiger 
economies  of  the  Pa- 
cific Rim  bns  stalled  and  sent 
world  trade  growth  Into  a 
stump,  according  to  figures 
released  yesterday  by : the 
World  Trade  Organisation. 

. After  a decade  erf  spectacu- 
lar growth  — which  was  the 
envy  erf  European  ' nations  — 
the  countries  of  South-east 
Asia  have  been  hit  by  a slow- 
ing world  economy  and  a 
strong  dollar,  putting  the 
region -at  the  bottom  <rf  the 
global  export  table. 

Unveiling  Its  latest  health 
check  on  trading,  the  organi- 
sation said  exports  from  Asia 
— which  have  fuelled  a 1990s 
boom  in  the  volume  of  world 
trade  — lagged  behind  the 
pace  of  economic  growth  dur- 
ing 1996.  As  a result  global 
exports  rose  by  Just  4 per  cent 
last  year,  less  than,  half  the 
rate  in  1996. 

Gerard  .Lyons,  chief  econo- 
mist at  the  Japanese  bank 
DKB  International,  said 
Asia’s  shoes  had  been  par- 
tially ffTiwi  by.  new  .high- 
growth  regions. 

“There  has  been  a general 
assumption  that  Asia  win  do. 
well  — everyone  wants  to  in- 
vest their  pension  there,”  he 
said.  “But  you  can’t  keep 
growing  that  feist  for  ever.  In 
feet,  Latin  America  is  the  new 
growth  pole.” 

Mr  Lyons  said  the  period  <rf 
rapid  growth  recorded  by 
Asian  economies  since  the 
mid-1980s  represented  a 
period  of  catch-up  with  the 
West,  a process  which  was 
now  largely  cotoptete.  • 

WTO  economists,  who  were 
surprised  by  the  scale  erf  the 
slowdown  In  trade,  said  many 
Asian  nations  bad  based  their 
growth  on  the  export  of  com- 
putes and  . telecommunica- 
tions equipment  — markets 
which  have  been  in  sharp  de- 


Tim  Spicer,  in  the  comfort  erf  the  Park  Lane  Hilton  yesterday,  shows  the  spat  where 
mutinous  troops  held  a gun  to  his  head 


controlled  military  service." 
Mr  Spicer,  whose  20-year  mil- 
itary career  included  service 
in  the  Falklands  War,  North- 
ern Ireland  and  the  former 
Yugoslavia,  also  confirmed 


that  sgrwfUno  international 
works  closely  with  Executive 
Outcomes  (EO),  a South  Afri- 
can-based company  made  up 
of  former  members  of  .the 
country’s  Intelligence,  ser- 


vices from  the  apartheid  era 
and  specialises  in  mercenary 
expeditions.  Most  of  the  mer- 
cenaries for  the  Papua  New 
Guinea  mission  were 
recruited  by  EO.- 


Comeback  by  the  artful 
dodger  of  the  concert  hall 


After  a five-year  absence,  ‘Nige’  has 
performed  another  gig.  Dan  Glaister  . 
on  the  return  of  the  rebel  whose  Viv  4’ 
established  an  all-time  sales  record 


The  way  he  was . . . ‘Nige*  on  stage  in  the  punk  guise  that  was  once  bis  trademark 


HE  WAS  the  artful 
dodger  of  classical 
music,  who  recorded 
the  MggBst-selttng  classical 
album  of  all  time.  But  after 
enjoying  swift  success  and 
huge  public' recognition,, 
Nigel 'Kennedy,  dpspji 
peered?  retiring  front  pub- 
lie  performance  when  stffle 
in  his  thirties.  t 

But  now  he  is  back,  giv-^ 
ing  a recital  at  the  RpyaL 
Festival  Hall  last  night; 
which  was  his  first  concert; 
in  Britain  for  five  years.  ; 

The  Festival  Hall  perfor- 
mance will  be  followed  by  a 
rendition  of  the  Elgar  con- 
certo with  the  Academy  of 
St  Martin  in  the  Fields  in 
Hong  Kong  In  June,  to 
mark  the  handover  of  the 
colony  to  China. 

Kennedy’s  1989  recording 
of  Vivaldi’s  Four  Seasons 
had  huge  sales  and. paved 
the  way  for  other  mass 
commercial  successess.  but 
Kennedy’s  style  went 
against  the  grain  for  much 
of  the  classical  music 
establishment. 

His  laddish  ways  and  de- 
motic accent,  the  sugges- 
tions of  heavy  drinking,  all 
served  to  set  him  apart  He- 
even  supported  a football 
team,  brandishing  an  Aston 


The  way  he  is  ...  Nigel 
Kennedy  yesterday 


Villa  scarf  on  stage,  in  the 
days  before  the  Three 
Tenors  smoothed  the  mar- 
riage between  football  and 
the  musical  classics. 

: The  antics  of  the  punkish 
Kennedy  probably  caused 
offence  not  only  because  of 
his  talent,  but  because  he 
was  a product  of  the  very 
system  he  snubbed: 

• A child  prodigy,  he  was 
packed  away  to  the  Yehudi 
Menuhin  School  aged 
seven. 

From  there  he  graduated 
through  the  system  before 
hitting  feme  — and  fortnne 


— in  1989  at  the  age  of  32 
with  **Viv  4”,  as  he  referred 
to  the  Four  Seasons,  the 
“Bate  3”  of  its  time.  The 
recording  sold  more  than 
two  million  copies. 

The  success  may  have 
gone  to  his  head:  he  cut  his 
hair,  went  on  public  binges, 
and  famously  trashed  a 
Berlin  hotel  room,  causing 
£3,000  worth  of  damage. 

The  nadir  probably 
when  he  appeared  for  a 
recital  of  the  Alban  Berg  vi- 
olin concerto  decked  out  hi 
Alice  Cooper-style  black 
cloak  and  white  make-^pn  , 

He  was  persuaded  to  vqlpe 
away  the  feke  blood  tack- 
ling from  fee  corner  of 'his 
mouth,  but  it  was  aH  too 
mute  for  figures  such  as 
Sir  John  Drummond,  then 
controller  of  BBC  Radio  3. 

Kennedy  tried  to  broaden 
his  repertoire,  embracing 
rote;  and  jazz.  But  wMLehis 
classical  recordings  still 
earned  praise,  despite  a 
tendency  to  take  every- 
thing at  breakneck  speed, 
his  more  experimental 
work  felled  to  find  an  audi- 
ence. 

And  then,  prompted  by  ill 
health,  he  decided  to  turn 
his  back  on  it  all,  cm-'  fee 
chat  shows,  the  public  pri- 
vate fife  and  the  concert 
hall.  He  retired  to  the 
country,  releasing  occa- 
sional recordings,  but  not 
playing  in  public  — until 
last  night  His  return  was 
due  to  be  a programme  of 
Bartbk,  Bach  — and  Jhnl 
Hendrix. 


dine  in  the  last  two  years.  Mr 
Lyons  said  the  reduettoh  of 
the  US  hl-tech  sector.  In  par- 
ticular, was  haying  a knock- 
on  effect  on  countries  tech  as 
Malaysia  and  Thailand. 

“It  is  not  quite  fee  mid  of  the 
miracle,”  he  said.  “EM  it  is  a 
reminder  that  Asia  is  not  a ho- 
mogeneous block,  and  that  the 
economies  axe  maturing." 

The  WTO  also  said  poetical 
fawBim  may  have 'damaged 
trade,  within  the ; -Aslan 
region,  pointing  out  that  toe- 

Sorts  between  China  and 
ong  Kang  had  contracted 
sharply  during  1996, . 

. While  North  America, 
Western  Europe  and__Latln 
America  saw  their  exports 
growing  faster  than:  thelr 
econamies.  -the  WTO  singled  - 
out  such  former  stars- &f  the 
region  as  China,  Hoag  Kong, 
Thailand  and  Malaysia, 
which  saw  the  pace  of  export 
growth  dip  well  below  fee 
rate  of  economic  expansion. 

Japan,  struggling  to  emerge 
from  a bitter  recession,  ex- 
ported fewer  goods -In  1996 
than  in  the.  preeedlng  year, 
the  WTO  said...  .. 

By  contrast  ^ exports  from 
Latin  America  grew  three 
times  as  quickly  as  overall 
world  trade,  with  a resurgent 
Mexico  posting  a 20  per  cent 
jump  In  export  volume. 

The  former  communist 
countries  of  central  and  east- 
ern Europe  saw  their  econo- 
mies contract  — wfth-Rusaia 
and  the.  Ukraine,  dragging 
down  their  neighbours — but 
still  managed  to  bote  their 
exports  and  buy-  In  fijapducts 
fromthfi  Bun»tet0hian. 

But  with  only  jpodest 
growth  in  foevufrpnB'g&jOods 
goM^n^fraatbC^igas,  fee 

in  fee 

preceding  two  years,  tat  still 
well  above  fee  recessionary 
period  of  1990 1993. 

Mr  ' Lyons  said  the- upside 
was  that  the  report  under- 
lined the  absence  of  anyinfla- 
tionary  threat  to  recovery. 


End  of  the  Asian  miracle? 
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Switzerland  forced  to  make  good  its  debt  to  history 


Review 


Richard  Norton-Taykar 


Stood  Manor  Tho  Swim, 
tho  Motto,  and  tho  Looted 
BHttano,  by  Tom  Bowor 

Macmillan,  £16.99, 304pp 


THE  Swiss  government 
recently  invited  a group 
of  US,  British,  and  Israeli 
journalists  to  listen  to  its  side 
of  the  story.  U was  part  of  a 
belated  attempt  to  explain  — 


or  excuse — the  attitude  of 
Swiss  officials  and  bankers 
towards  Nazi  Germany  and 
Jewish  refugees  before  and 
during  the  second  world  war. 

For  months,  the  Swiss  had 
feced  a barrage  of  criticism 
from  Jewish  organisations 
and  US  politicians  armed  with 
documents  confirming  Swit- 
zerland’s role  as  the  Nazis’ 
banker,  trading  partner  and 
depositary  of  gold  looted  from 

Holocaust  victims.  Moreover, 
Swiss  banking  interests  In  the 
| US  were  threatened. 

The  Swiss  establishment 
was  forced  to  confront  its  past. 


Jean-Franco  is  Bergier,  a 

Swiss  historian  bthI  ghfdnpun 

of  an  international  group  of 
experts  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  country's  role  in  £i- 
j nandng  Hitler  and  turning 
back  Jewish  refugees  on  the 
frontier,  described  his  task  as 
to  “write  for  the  first  time  the 
history  of  Switzerland  In  the 
second  world  war”. 

Our  Swiss  hosts  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  apologise,  or  admit 
guilt  Instead,  in  a “moral  ges- 
ture”, Swiss  bankers  an- 
nounced a £45  million  fond  for 

Holocaust  victims.  A week 
later,  the  Swiss  government 


I announced  a £3  billion  foun- 
dation for  victims  of  catastro- 
phes or  genocide — including 
the  Holocaust 
It  was  an  attempt  to  buy  off 
foreign  critics,  of  whom  there 
Is  none  more  powerful  than 
Alfonse  d’  Amato,  Republican 
chairman  of  the  US  Senate 
banking  committee.  Spurred . 
by  Edgar  Bronftnan,  the  deter- ' 
mined  and  extremely  rich 
president  of  the  World  Jewish 
Congress,  Mr  d’ Amato  set  up 

hearings  to  help  write  “the 
last  chapter  of  the  legacy  of  the 
Holocaust  and  the  second 
world  war”.  His  staff  also  en- 


listed fee  help  of  Tom  Bower. 
The  result  is  an  inside  descrip- 
tion of  contacts  between  the  ■ 
WJC  and  Swiss  bankers  and  a > 
lively  account  of  the  history  of  , 
looted  Nazi  slid,  wife  telling 
anecdotes.  j 

Bower  recalls  the  testimony 
ofEsteUe  Saplr,  the  first  wit- 
ness at  the  d’Amato  hearings, 
whose  only  legacy  was  a bank 
account  at  Credit  Suisse  In 
Basle.  She  showed  the  clerk  a 
flimsy  deposit  slip  found  . 
among  her  father's  papers. 
“Show  me  the  death  certifl- . 
cate  for  your  fether,”  be  said.  . 

“How  can  I have  a death  cer- 


tificate?’* Sapir  asked.  “I  have 
to  go  flnri  Himmler,  Hitler, 
Eichmann.  and  Mengete-” 
Other  governments,  includ- 
ing the  British,  also  turned  a 
blind  eye  refusing,  for  exam- 
ple, to  identify  how  much 
looted  Nazi  gold  deposited  in  . 
the  Bank  ofBngland  after  the 
war  was  taken  from  individ- 
ual Holocaust  victims.  A For- 
eign Office  report  which  could 
shed  light  on  this  has  been 
delayed  until  afterihe  elec- 
tion. The  US  gewernment  is 
preparing  a report  on  what  it 
knew.  This  ugly  chapter  is  not 

yet  closed. 
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TAKEN  FROM  THE  ALBUM  T8EING  THERE' 

r The  FIRST  GREAT  ROCK  ALBUM  OF  1997.'  timecut 
V 'A  MOMENTOUS  UNMASKING'  nme  <7  fo 

- 'ONE  OF  THE  YEARS  BEST  CD’S,  WHICH  BORDERS  ON  GENIUS'  standard 
THE  FIRST  TRULY  GREAT  ALBUM  OF  THE  YEAR'  independent 
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‘Black  panther’  bites  back 


Naomi  hits  at 
‘prejudice’  of 
fashion  world 


NEWS  3 

■IHH 

Alison  Daniels  on  supennodel’s  claims 


IF  the  fashion  industry 
peered  into  the  mirror  it 
would  prefer  to  see  a white 
face  staring  back;  eiaim« 
Naomi  Campbell,  the  world’s 
best  known  black 
supennodeL 

In  a newspaper  interview 
coinciding  with  New  York 
fashion  week,  Campbell  has 
aimed  a delicate  kick  at  an 
industry  which  has  tabbed 
her  the  “black  Bardot”  and 
the  “black  panther”  bat 
which  she  claims  still  prefers  I 
blondes.  | 

Carefully  avoiding  using  i 
the  word  racism,  the  super- 
model described  the  '‘narrow 
mindedness”  she  has  encoun- 
tered during  her  11-year  mod- 
elling career.  “You've  got  to 
understand,  this  business  is 
about  selling,  and  blonde  and 
blue-eyed  girls  are  wbat 
sella,"  she  said. 

Campbell  who  has  just 
landed,  a campaign  contract 
with  Ralph  Lauren  and  Polo 
Sport,  went  on  to  claim  there 
was  prejudice  in  the  fashion 
industry  and  that  she  was  sur- 
rounded by  people  who  wanted 
to  portray  her  as  a wild  beast, 
“a  typical  stereotype". 

Her  remarks  dieted  a sym- 
pathetic if  guarded  response 
from  the  industry.  Most 
agreed  that  blade  models 
found  it  almost  impossible  to 


land  the  plum 
magazine  fronts  and  excite 
siwe  cosmetic  deals. 

However,  when  it  to 
blame,  designers  pointed  the 
finger  at  magazines,  maga- 
zines at  model)  fng  agencies, 
agencies  at  the  advertisers 
and  everyone  at  society  in 
general. 

Putting  it  bluntly.  Jiao 
Paul  Gaultier’s  spokesman 
said:  “When  you  put  Mark 
girls  on  the  cover  at  a maga- 
zine sales  drop  by  20  .per 
cent.*'  This  figure  is  privately 
accepted  by -most  - fashion 
magazines. 

Gaultier  recently  staged  a 
show  using  12  black  models  in 
protest  at  France’s  tough  im- 
migration laws  but  his. 
spokesman  says  most  design- 
ers are  content  to  use  Mark 
models  only  to  show  ethnic 
designs.  *1  would  not  say  the 
fashion  industry  is  racist,  it's 
the  world  which  is  racist  It  is 
people  Who  buy  and 

people  -who  buy  wimpufa^ 
and  they  seem  to  prefer  the 
white  woman."  • 

CampbeQ  claimed  that  she 
was  pushed  off  the  front  cover 
at  American  Vogue  Jaat  May 
and  replaced  by  blonde- 
haired, blue-eyed  Niki  Taylor. 
“They  pot  my  picture  on  the 
Inside  cover,  when  Td  origi- 
nally been  told  it  would  be  the 


Naomi  Campbell  on  front 
cover  of  Italian  Vogue 

‘You’ve  got  to 
understand, 
this  business 
is  about 
selling,  and 
blonde  and 
blue-eyed 
girls  are  what 
sells’ 


Ctpeens  of  the  catwalk  (from  left)  Linda  Evangelista,  Cindy  Crawford,  Naomi  Campbell  and  Christy  Turlington 


cover  ...  I felt  it  would  have  cover  of  British  Vogue,  the 
been  better  not  to  use  my  pic-  only  black  cover  gill  to  do  so. 


tnreatalL”  v • Elle’s  .deputy  editor,  Cath- 

American  Vogue  dismissed  ryn  Brown,  says  Campbell’s 
the  story  as  “old  news”  but  in  cdlonr  is  irrelevant.  In  the 


; However,  she  cohceeds  that  comment  on  the  supermodel’s 
Campbell  has  a general  point  remarks. 


the  last  two  years  the  maga-  last  year  she  has,  been  fea- 
zine  has  not  used  any  black  hired  on  two  EEe  covers,  in- 


EOe’s  .deputy  editor,  Cath-  “It  is  harder  to  get  black  mod-  Select  modelling  agency 
n Brown,  says  Campbell’s  els  than  white  and  in  the  past  also  declined  to  be  drawn  into 
lour  is  irrelevant  In  the  black  models  have  been  dis-  the  debate  but  Storm,  which 


models  on  its  front  cover. 
Over  the  same  period  Camp- 
bell hys  appeared  rmrv  on  the 


From  Streatham  to  the  stratosphere 


Career 

• Bom  in  May  1970.  Naomi 
was  brought  up  by  her  mother 
Valerie  in  Streatham,  south 
London.  She  attended  file  Ita- 
lia Conti  stage  school  and 
began  modelling  11  years  ago 
after  being  “spotted"  in  Co- 
vent Garden,  central  London. 

• Labelled  the  world’s  most 
famous  black  model, 

also  been  described  as  the 
“black  panther"  and  “black 
Bardot"  by  the  less  politically 
correct  in  the  haute  couture  ' 
world.  . 

• She  has  worked  with  Jean- 
Paul  Gaultier,  John  Galliano, 
Azzedine  Ala  la,  Helmut  Lang 
and  Marc  Jacobs.  She 
recently  landed  a second  cam- 
paign contract  with  Ralph 
Lauren  and  Palo  Sport 

• She  earns  over  £1  m niton  a 
year,  owns  a flat  in  New  York 
and  is  planning  to  bqy  homes 
In  Paris  and  Monaco. 

• Most  embarrassing  mo* 


ment  came  when  she  toppled 
off  her  10  inch  Vlvenne 
Westwood  platform  shoes  at 
the  Paris  show  in  March  1993. 
Naomi  and  money  spinners 

• Naomi  is  one  of  a clutch  of 
beauties  who  own  file  Fashion 
CafS  restaurant  chain. 

• Writing  aspirations  were 

flftw  thA  publication  ' - 
of  her  autobiography.  Swan,  a 
tate  of  school*^  transforma- 
tion to  supermodeL  . 

• Fuftsre  plana  include  set- 
ting up  her  own  fashion  and 
retail  company. 

Naomi  and  fashion  politics 

• As  New  York  fashion  week 

kicks  off  Naomi  accuses  file 
industry  of  ‘‘narrow-minded- 
ness" to  their  use  of  black 
models.  ~.’ 

• A rather  bruising  encoun- 
ter with  the  ftar  trade  saw  her 
appear  on  a poster  for.  People 
for  th&JSthical  Treatment  of 
Animals  and  announce  she  . 
would  rather  go  naked  than 


wear  animal  p»1fr>  before  fa  ter 

sashaying  down  a Milan  cat- 
walk  swathed  to  for.  ' 
Naomi  and  men 

• She  says  she  likes  to. 
remain  friends  with  her  for- 
mer lovers.  Her  name  has 
been  linked  to  a string  of  fam- 
ous men  inrinding  Sylvester 
Stallone.  She  dated  Robert  De 
Niro  for  four  years  and  says 
the  actor  taught  her  not  to  .hB: 
narcissistic.  She  still  tele-  ' 
phones  to  ask  his  advice. 

• She  “hfung  out”  with  the  .* 
boxer  Mike  Tyson  for  six 
months.  Naomi  describes  him 
as  a “teddy  bear".  . 

• Two  years  with  LX’S  bass 
player,  Adam  Qayton,  culmi- 
nated with  the  purchase  of  a 
£40,900  sparkler  but  they  . 
never  madett  to  the  altar: 

i •Naomi’s  new  lover  is  the  - 
Spanish  flamenco  dancer  Joa- 
qidn  Cortes,  with  whom  she 
posed  for  fills  monih’sJEIle 
magazine. 


RUC  woman  shot 


Londonderry  attack  gives  lie  to 
rumours  of  new  IRA  ceasefire 


DwM  Ihairocfc 
Ireland  CormpondMt 

■L  POLICEWOMAN 
was  shot  and  seri- 
^^^Lously  wounded  in 
^^utLondonderry  yester- 
day afternoon  amid  signs  of  a 
further  escalation  of  IRA 
violence. 

The  RUC  officer  was  taken 
to  Altnagelvin  hospital  after 
the  attack  outside  the  city's 
courthouse  shortly  before 
4pm.  She  was  shot  to  the 
chest  by  a sniper  fixing  a 
single  bullet  from  the  back  of 
a white  van,  which  drove  off. 
A bullet-proof  vest  may  have 
lessened  the  impact  of  the 
shot 

The  Transit  van  was  aban- 
doned at  Butcher's  Gate  cm 
the  city  walls,  suggesting  that 
the  attaefcere  fled  into  the 
Bogside.  The  hospital  later 
said  the  poUcewoman  was  in 
a serious  but  stable  condition- 

Peter  McKenzie,  who  works 
at  Bookworm  community 
bookshop,  walked  past  the 
courthouse  with  his  son  mo- 
ments before  the  attack.  ‘Tam 
very,  very  angry.  I just  think 
It’s  terrible  we’re  going  down 

this  road,  “he  said. 

The -Northern:  Ireland  Seo- 
tretary.  Sir  Patrick  Mayhew, 


described  the  attack  as  sick- 
ening and  said  it  only  put  fur- 
ther back“the  toy  when  Sinn 
Fein  could  ever  be  acceptable 
as  a constitutional  party.” 

- The  Silto  Fein  dhalrman. 
MItobea  McLaughlin,  said  it 
was  a matter  for  regret 

The  shooting  followed  over- 
night attacks  on  two  army 
lookout  posts  in  Roslea,  Co 
Fermanagh,  which  were 
sprayed  with  about  40  bullets. 
The  incident  came  amid  spec- 
ulation that  the  IRA  was 
about  to  call  a limited  suspen- 
sion of  Its  violence  fin:  the 
duration  of  the  general  elec- 
tion campaign  in  a bid  to 
maximise  the  vote  of  its  polit- 
icalwing,  Sinn  Fein. 

Rumours  had  circulated 
yesterday  that  an  IRA  an- 
nouncement would  be  made 
at  4pm.  The  shooting  of  a 
policewoman  is  surprising 
since  IRA  operations  have  not 
been  a feature  of  life  in  Derry 
for  some  years,  even  prior  to 

the  1994  ceasefire. 

The  Ulster  Unionist  secu- 
rity spokesman,  Ken  Magin- 
nis,  said  last  night  “All  the 

speculation  which  seemed  so 

much  to  irritate  Gerry  Adams 
was  something  which  per- 
haps precipitated  this  partic- 
ular attack,  at  almost  exactly 
four  o’clock,  the  time  that  it 


had  been  put  around  that 
there  might  "be  a suspension 
of  operations,  and  in  [the 
SDLP  leader]  John  Hume’s 
home  city  in  his  constituency. 

“That  Is  no  coincidence, 
that  is  a signal  that  the  IRA 
hasn't  gone  away.  It  is  under- 1 
lining  Gerry  Adams’s  state- 
ment outside  the  City  Hall 
some  time  ago.  IRA-Sinn  Fein 
faave  a core  strategy  based  on 
violence,  intended  to  take 
them  through  into  the  next 
mflUmniiTm  They  have  one 
objective,  a united  Ireland.” 

Stewart  Tosh,  RUC  deputy 
divisional  commander  for  the 
city;  appealed  for  .information 
about  the  movements  of  the 
van  or  its  occupants.  “In  file 
present  climate  there  are  In- 
dications that  terrorists  are 
intent  cm  carrying  out  mur- 
derous attacks,"  he  said. 

“The  full  impact  of  this 
atrocious  crime  will  have  to 
be  evaluated.  ” . 

Mark  Durban  of  the  SDLP 
unreservedly  condemned  the 
attack:  “Violence  can  form  no 
point  of  any  credible  peace 
strategy,”  he  said-  *Tfcoae 
L people  in  Sirm  Fein  who  have 
been  preaching  loudly  to 
everybody- else  about  the  na- 
ture of  .confidence-building 
have  got  to  address:  them- 
selves  to' the  fact  that  continu- 
ing violence,  tmeandemned  or 
excused  by  them,  does  noth- 
ing to  create  confidence  In 
their  stated  Mwwih«i»irt  to 
peace." 


Since  Dick  BtoKl*toy  won  the  inaugural 
London  marathon  in  1 981  he  has  become  a .- 
tfrug  addlct^a  convicted  felon  and  he  nearly 
lost  his  leg  In  a ihimhi9a«*ident. 

Steven  Downes  reports 
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last  year  sbd  has  been  fea-  rriw<iwtwi  against”  has  10  black  models  out  of  100, 

tured  on  two  EQe  covers,  in-  Naomi’s  agency,  London-  believes  the  situation  is 
chiding  the  magazine’s  best-  based  Elite  Premier,  has  100  changing  its  spokeswoman 
ever  -selling  issue  last  girls  on  its  books.  Five  are  said  the  industry  is  coming 
September.  black.  The  agency  refused  to  round  to  fixe  idea* that  it  oper- 


ates in  a multi-cultural  world 
and  claimed  advertisers  are 
less  interested  in  colour  than 
personality. 

Campbell's  censure  of  an  in- 
dustry which  has  made  her  a 
millionaire  was  greeted  with  a 
degree  of  surprise  by  black 
fashion  magazines,  amazed 
she  should  take  so  long  to 


Naomi  Campbell 


speak  out  Jean  Simpson,  from 
Pride,  a London-based  black 
fashion  magazine,  said  Camp- 
bell was  correct  to  take  a 
stand.  “Yes  there  is  racism  in 
the  fashion  industry,  but  for 
the  last  10  years  Naomi  Camp- 
bell has  benefited  by  being  one 
of  the  few  visible  black  faces 
on  the  fashion  pages.” 


Flymo 


if  you've  got  a bigger  than  average  garden  Vnen 
interested  in  Fly  mo's  range  of  bigger  than  mwtm. 

Available  as  either  push  or  seif  propelled,  \he'j  a\\  a.Ywuti 
7S inch  cutting  width,  powerful  petrol  engines  and  ^ W\\ e 
bugs.  They  offer  more  value  and  rehabti\t>/  \Uan  tv\^\y^ 
sized  mowers,  starting  at  around  £179.99  anti  cormn^  wv\\\  ^ 
year  bodywork  guarantee.  For  more  information  around  to 

nearest  stockist.  Freephone  0800  174  791  to  find  out  \wY\oie  \V\o^ 
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‘Our  deer  management 
will  go  on,,  but  deer  Will 
suffer,  particularly- 
around  National  Trust 
properties’  - ? 


The  Devon  and  Somerset  Stag  Hounds,  one 


of  five  honis  affected  by  yesterday's  ban,  set  out  near  Porlock  Hfll  yesterday.  They  killed  one  stag,  and  many  vowed  hunting  would  continue  photograph:  susamhah  hnnet 


TomYimflt 
hunt  chairman 

(above) 


National  Trust  bans  ‘unnatural  and  cruel’  deer  hunting 


Hunts  may  defy  ruling  and  call 
for  ‘verification’  of  scientific 
report  on  quarry’s  suffering 


Paid  Brown 

EmtronmmtCocrmwqdent 


THE  National  trust's 
ruling  council  de- 
cided yesterday  to 
ban  deer  hunting  on 
its  land  from  the  end  of  this 
season  on  April  30,  after  a sci- 
entific report  said  the  prac- 
tice was  “unnatural  and 
cruel". 

The  five  deer  hunts  in- 
volved may  defy  the  ruling. 


because  although  this  deci- 
sion impedes  their  range,  the 
Trust  does  not  control  all  the 
ground  they  use. 

Last  night,  after  recovering 
from  the  shock  of  the  report, 
which  changed  the  minds  of 
the  National  Trust’s  52-strong 
council,  the  British  Field 
Sports  Society  said  it  was  go- 
ing to  have  the  science  veri- 
fied before  it  accepted  die 
report 

The  Trust’s  council  has 
sent  the  report  by  Patrick 


( Bateson  of  Cambridge  univer- 
sity- to  the  Government  and 
asked  that  a similar  report 
into  whether  fox  hunting  is 
cruel  should  be  commls- 
sioned  to  inform  Parliament 
of  the  foots. 

The  Trust’s  chairman, 
Charles  - Nunneley.  said: 
‘'There  used  to  be  two  camps: 
those  who  said  deer  enjoyed 
or  were  at  least  equipped  for 
the  chase,  and  those  who  said 
deer  suffered.  The  report's 
findings  were  crystal  dean 
deer  do  suffer  horribly,  and 
the  council  decided  licences 
should  not  be  renewed  as  a 
consequence.” 

Last  night  the  Labour  Party 
said  it  welcomed  the  report 
and  said  it  would  help  to  in- 


form MPs  about  hunting 
when  the  free  vote  an  the 
issue,  as  promised  in  its 
; manifesto,  comes  up  before 
Parliament.  Michael 
Meacher,  the  environment 
l spokesman  said:  ‘T  cannot 
lyun-mit  Labour  to  instigating 
a similar  report  on  fox  hunt- 
i mg,  but ...  I certainly  believe 
; there  should  be  such  a 
report" 

The  Idea  was  also  sup- 
ported by  the  Liberal  Demo- 
crats who  said  the  party 
“would  by  happy  to  have  a 
scientific  review  of  fox  hunt- 
ing We  support  a proper  in- 
formed debate  and  a free 
vote”.  Conservative  Central 
Office  said  it  would  not 
comment 


‘The  stag  was  shot  in  the  normal 
way.  It’s  a pity  cameras  were  not 
there  to  see  how  little  it  suffered’ 


Geoffrey  Gibbs 


THE  Devon  and  Som- 
serset  staghonnds 
rode  ont  yesterday 
across  the  sun- 
drenched bills  of  Doone 
country  in  a show  of  defi- 
ance against  those  who 
would*  see  their  sport 

hnnnfrri 

For  England’s  oldest  and 
largest  pack  of  staghonnds. 
Thursday  is  a regular  hunt- 


ing day.  A scientific  report 
that  hunting  deer  with 
hounds  imposed  extreme 
‘ stress  was  not  going  to  de- 
ter them.  . 

Gathering  for  the  hunt  on 
private  land  at  the  top  of 
Porlock  Hill  near  Minehead 
they  argued  that  a ban 
would  result  in  a big  reduc- 
tion in  red  deer  on  Exmoor, 
and  devastate  the  loc&Lj 
economy. 

Some  said  the  Bateson 
report  was  flawed  and 


called  for  a second  opinion. 
Eiders  and  followers 
cheered  as  Tom  Yandle,  an 
Exmoor  farmer  who  chairs 
the  Master  of  Deerhounds 
Association  admonished 
.the  crowd:  “Don’t  forget 
the  important  .thing  to 
remember  fit  all  this  is  the 
wild  red  deer  of  Exmoor.” 

MT  Yandle  made  it  dear 
before  the  hunt  set  off  that 
hunting,  would  continue, 
despite  a National  Trust  I 
ban.  “There  are  an  awful  I 
lot  of  people  out  there  who 
expect  ns  to  use  the  deer 
management  that  happens  ' 
now  and  they  are  not  going  | 
to  want  os  to  say  we  are  not 
coming  because  of  what  the. 
National  Trust  do-  > 


“Oar  deer  management 
will  go  on,' but  deer  will  suf- 
fer. particularly  around 
NattonalTrust  properties." 

Returning  from  the  four- 
hour  hunt,  in . which  one 
spring  stag  was.  killed, 
riders- were  met  with  the 
confirmation  of  the 
National  Trust  ban.  “I 
think  IPs  very  sad  indeed," 
said  .Arnold  Garvey^  editor 
of.  Horse  and  Hounds. 
“Hunting  will  go  on.1  * 

The  day’s  -hunt  'ended 
wtthu  deanMTl.  Brian  Or- 
chard from  Shropshire 
said:  "The  stag  was  shot  in 
the  normal  way.  It  Is  a pity 
that  cameras  were  not 
there  to  see  how  llltle  the 
stag  suffered." 


Teach  morality  in  Irish  village  buys  a 


class,  Carey  urges 


Donald  MacLeod 
Education  Correspondent 


Schools  should  stop 
being  embarrassed,  to 
talk  about  morality 
and  teach  children  to 
be  good  neighbours  as  well  as 
how  to  pass  exams,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  George 
Carey,  said  yesterday. 

Morality  bad  been  priva- i 
Used  and  God  banished  to  the 
private  domain  “as  a hobby 
or  private  consumer  choice 
which  suits  some  people,  just 
as  bird  watching,  eating  Chi- ; 
nese  takeaways  or  going  to 
keep-fit  classes  suits  others." 
he  told  a conference  at  Lon- 1 
don  university's  Institute  of 
Education. 

The  pressure  for  good  exam 
results  and  making  young 
people  more  employable  had 
to  be  balanced.  "We  want 
people  who  leave  school  to  be 
good  citizens  and  good  neigh- 
bours, not  just  stuffed  beads 
and  effective  contributors  to 
the  economy." 

But  he  was  immediately 
criticised  for  not  going  for 
enough  In  backing  marriage 
as  one  of  the  essential  values 
to  be  taught  In  schools  in 
England. 

Dr  Carey  put  his  authority 
as  Anglican  spiritual  leader 
behind  a national  statement 
of  values  drawn  up  by  the 
School  Curriculum  and  As- 
sessment Authority,  which  is 
awaiting  approval  by  who- 
ever Is  education  secretary 
after  the  general  election. 


Dr  Carey  . . . criticised  for 
stance  on  marriage 


The  draft  version,  from  a 
forum  of  150  religious  repre- 
sentatives, teachers  and  busi- 
ness people,  had  recom- 
mended family  values  but 
made  no  mention  of  marriage. 

It  was  strengthened  after 
protests  from  five  Christian 
and  Muslim  parents  on  the 
forum  to  read:  “We  as  a soci- 
ety should  support  marriage 
as  the  traditional  form  of  fam- 
ily, while  recognising  that  the 
love  and  commitment 
required  for  a secure  and 
happy  childhood  can  be  found 
in  frwHiwi  of  other  kinds." 

Dr  Carey  said  that  as  a 
Christian  he  would  “want  to 
make  additional  and  stronger 
points"  oa  marriage,  and  so 
would  church  schools,  but  the 
statement  of  values  was  a big 


achievement  In  describing 
what  people  of  different 
faiths,  and  none,  could  agree 
on.  It  was  time  to  stop  quib- 
bling about  the  wording  and 
get  on  with  working  out  what 
should  be  done  in  schools  to 
teach  common  values. 

‘The  specific  mention  of 
support  for  the  institution  of 
marriage  can  be  translated 
into  a great  deal  of  new  think- 
ing and  classroom  work”  on 
it  he  said. 

But  Guy  Hordern,  a dissent- 
ing forum  member,  said  he 
was  disappointed  Dr  Carey 
had  accepted  the  statement  on 
marriage.  Schools  ought  to 
promote  it  “as  the  ideal  foun- 
dation for  family  life”.  “Sup- 
port” was  not  strong  enough. 

T do  not  think  the  forum's 
, conclusions  do  represent 
I what  the  country  feels  about 
! marriage,"  he  said,  predicting 
it  would  become  an  election 
Issue.  “Marriage  is  by  for  the 
! best  way  for  society  to  regu- 
late relations  between  male 
and  female  and  provide  a 
framework  for  children  to 
flourish.  The  archbishop 
should  be  saying  that  in  un- 
equivocal terms." 

The  authority,  which  is 
concerned  to  prevent  the 
statement  of  values  from  be- 
coming a political  football, 
made  no  comment  yesterday. 

Dr  Carey  said  most  schools 
were  more  moral  places  than 
the  world  outside  their  gates, 
but  morality  had  to  be  taught 
“Values  and  morals  do  not 
grow  on  trees  or  foil  like 

manna  frnpi  hp^ypn  " 


Maev  Kennedy  on 
ripping  yuletide 
yam  in  Kerry 


JV  LITTLE  sprig  of  arti- 

#\  tidal  holly,  a relic  of 
Captain  Scott  and 
# wErnest  Shackleton’s 
cold  and  hungry  Christmas 
in  the  Antarctic,  was 
bought  yesterday  by  an 
Irish  village  for  more  than 
£4,000. 

It  is  go  bag  to  Anascaal  in 
Kerry,  where* bemused 
tourists  have  often  puzzled 
over  the  name  of  the  pub, 
the  Sooth  Pole  Inn.  The  vil- 
lage, and  its  better  known 
neighbour  over  the  moon- 
tain,  Dingle,  clnbbed 
together  to  buy  the  holly 
and  Shackleton’s  small  .cot- 
ton ration  bag,  for  a pro- 
posed museum  of  Irish  Ant- 
arctic explorers.  These 
included  Shackleton,  and 
Tom  Crean,  who  came  from 
Ana.sc.anl. 

Shackleton  smuggled  a 
plum  pudding  in  the  toe  of 
a sock  when  he  joined  Cap- 
tain Scott  on  the  Discovery 
for  the  1902-1904  Antarctic 
expedition. 

Scott’s  diary  recorded 
their  “childish  delight” 
and  determination  not  to  go 
to  bed  hungry,  on  a Christ- 
mas celebrated  in  their  tent 
in  freezing  conditions. 

The  pudding  was  about 
the  size  of  a cricket  ball,  he 
wrote,  and  they  heated  it  in 
some  cocoa  on  their  Prisms 
stove.  A farther  rummage 
in  Shackleton’s  sock  pro- 
duced the  hoDy  sprig.  “Our 
plum  padding  was  soon 
steaming  hot.  and  stood  on 
the  cooker  lid  crowned 
with  its  decoration.” 

The  Exploration  and 
Travel  auction  was  held  at 
Christie’s  in  London  yester- 
day, and  prices  generally 
were  considerably  above 
the  estimates. 

John  Levinson,  a US 
author  on  polar  explora- 
tion. paid  £25,000,  against 


Kidnap  victim 
‘held  in  chains’ 


Former  lover  of 
spoof  TV  chat 
show  hostess 
dies  of  cancer 


A GANG  of  men  kid- 1 
napped  a Chinese  chef  I 
and  chained  him  to  a 1 
radiator  during  a 12-day  or- 1 
deal  of  violence  and  death 
threats,  a court  heard 
yesterday. 

Xiao-raing  Cao,  25.  was 
beaten  as  he  was  forced  to 
make  telephone  to  his 
family  In  China,  to  convince 
them  that  If  they  wanted  to 
see  him  alive  again  they  must 
pay  a £40,000  ransom.  It  was 
alleged. 

After  his  relatives  alerted 
Scotland  Yard  an  Interna- 
tional police  operation  was 
launched,  with  officers  Dying 
to  China  to  liaise  with  au- 
thorities there,  Southwark 
crown  court  was  told. 

As  Mr  Cao  was  forced  to 
{dead  for  his  lkyear-old  wife, 
Che  Zhan,  to  meet  the  kidnap- 
pers* demands,  detectives  put 
several  addresses  under  sur-  i 
velllance,  said  Peter  Clarke  j 
QC.  prosecuting. 

Nearly  two  weeks  after  his  I 
abduction  officers  carried  out 
simultaneous  raids  across 
London  and  at  one  house  in  i 
Drayton  Park,  north  London, 
the  badly. bruised  chef  was 
found  handcuffed  to  a radia- 
tor. Four  men  were  arrested 
on  the  premises  and  another 
just  outside,  the  court  heard. 


You  Chen.  22,  Jian  Chen,  25, 
Um  Tang,  36.  LI  Feng,  16,  and 
Liang  Fan,  27.  all  from  China 
and  living  in  London,  deny 
conspiracy  to  kidnap,  cozv 
spiracy  to  Imprison  and  con- 
spiracy to  blackmail  between 
June  20  and  July  4 last  year. 

Mr  Clarke  said  Mr  Cao.  also 
from  China,  was  kidnapped 
as  he ' walked  past  Hendon 
Underground  station,  math 
London,  on  his  way  home 
from  work  on  June  22. 

His  three  abductors 
dragged  him  to  a waiting  car 
with  a fourth  man  at  foe 
wheel  and  drove  him  to  foe 
north  London  address  that 
was  to  be  his  prison  for  the 
next  12  days. 

“For  the  majority  of  foe 
time  Mr  Cao  was  kept  hand- 
cuffed to  a radiator  at  the 
property  and  subjected  to 
daily  threats  both  to  his  phys- 
ical well-being  and  to  his  life. 
He  was  also  subjected  to  fre- 
quent beatings  by  his  cap- 
tors,”  said  Mr  Clarke. 

During  more  than  60 
to  a pay  phone  In  his  home 
village  in  China  — sometimes 
every  hour — Mr  Gao's  family 
was  repeatedly  warned  that 
he  would  only  be  released  if  it 
paid  5Q0.000  Chinese  yen 
(£40,000). 

The  trial  continu  es 


MATT  Bowers,  the  former 
boyfriend  of  Caroline 


I VI  boyfriend  of  Caroline 
Aheme,  the  star  of  the  Mrs 
Merton  TV  show,  has  died  of 
cancer,  it  was  announced 
yesterday. 

Mr  Bowers,  aged  27,  was  di- 
agnosed as  having  the  disease 
three  months  ago,  shortly 
after  splitting  from  the 

ivimprftpnno 

He  died  In  Hertfordshire, 
where  he  was  treated  after  his 
stomach  cancer  was  first  di- 
agnosed at  Watford  general 
hospital 

He  hit  the  headlines  last 
November  after  being  in- 
volved in  a brawl  with  Ms 
Aheme’s  ex-husband,  guitar- 
ist Peter  Hook,  outside  a Man- 
chester restaurant  She  and 
Mr  Bowers  separated  shortly 
after  the  Incident 

Mr  Bowers,  from  Hertford- 
shire, was  working  as  a 
sports  researcher  for  Gra- 
nada Television,  where  Ms 
Aheme  was  filming  her  Mrs 
Merton  spoof  chatshow  when 
they  meL  They  shared  a 
house  in  a East  Didsbury, 
Manchester,  for  several 
months  before  their  split 

Ms  Aherue  was  said  to  be 
“terribly  upset”  at  the  news 
and  was  last  night  being  com- 
forted' by  her  finnfiy  at  her 
home  in  Manchester. 
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The  love  letters  exchanged  by  Victorian  cook  Isabella  Beeton  and  her  fiance  weeks  before  they,  married 


an  estimate  of  £5 ,000,  for  a i Beeton,  also  fetched  prices  \ Britain,  for  over  ea^ooo. 


tattered  Union  flag.  It  was  well  above  the  estimate  at 
presented  by  Queen  Vic-  another  London  auction. 


selling  Book  of  Household 


Sotheby’s  had  estimated  Management,  written  at  her 
they  would  fetch  over  publisher  husband’s  sugges- 


torla,  and  Shackleton  ( A .bundle  of  five  letters  I £4.000,  but  bidding  began  at  l ttom,  because  she  could  find 


planted  It  to  mark  the  re-  written  by  hot  before  her  that  and  rose  rapidly.  The 
cord  exploration  south,  marriage,  and  a heart-taro-  winning  bid  of  £8,62S,  by  an 
under  100  miles  short  of  the  ken  letter  from  her  husband  undisclosed  collector,  had 
South  Pole,  achieved  on  the  when  she  died  of  puerperal  previously  been  placed  with 
1907-1909  expedition.  . ffever  after  the  birth  of  their  the  auctioneer. 


Love  letters  of  an  equally  fourth  child,  was  bought  by 
eminent  Victorian.  Mrs  a private  collector  in 


iat  and  rose  rapidly.  The  no  book  to  help  a new  bride 
inning  bid  of  £8,625,  by  an  define  hex  duties, 
n disclosed  collector,  had  After  hex  death,  aged  29, 
revionsly  been  placed  with  Samuel  Beeton  wrote: 
lb  auctioneer.  “Dreadfhl  grief  well  nigh 

Mrs  Beeton  is  world  fam-  overpowers  me  and  renders 


ons  as  the  author  of  the  best  I me  unable  to  stir." 


Paras  to  sue  army 


breast  checks 


MORE  than  a dozen 
British  paratroopers 
who  were  Injured  in  a 
Nato  exercise  are  to  sue  the 
army  fix-  negligence,  claiming 
they  were  ordered  to.  jump 
from  an  aircraft  when  wind 
speeds  were  beyond  accepted 
safety  levels.  ■ 

. About  480  soldiers,  from  1st 
Battalion-  The  Parachute  Rpgi- 
ment,  and  the  behind-tiuelines 
Pathfinder  Platoon  of  5 Air- 
borne Brigade,  were  dropped 
into  Sardinia  In  May  1994  to 
act  as  “enemy"  against  a force 
of  commandos  from  Britain, 
Italy,  France,  Spain,  Greece 
and  the  United  States. 

A total  of  76  were  hurt,  with 
injuries  including  broken 
bones,  dislocated  shoulders'1 


and  conclusion.  Five  men 
have  been  invalided  out  of  the 
Parachute  Regiment  and  eight 
others,  are  on  light  duties  or 
are  still  recovering. 

Former  Lance  corporal 
Mark  Wilson,  who  was  invalid- 
ed out  of  the  army  last  Decem- 
ber after  breaking  his  back  in. 
the  jump,  has  been  unawe  to 
find  another  job.- 
1 was  in  one  of  foe  first 
sticks  of  paras  to  jump,”  he 
said.  "We  were  told  before  we 
wait  out  foe  door  that  foe 
windspeed  was  16  knots  — six 
more  than  the  limit 
“I  fractured  two  vertebrae 

and  never  returned  to  fUE 

active  service  afterwards  ” 

Mr  Wilson,  aged  31,  said  he. 
was  in  pain  every  day  and  doc- 
tors said  it  would  get  worse. 

“T  am  hitter,  -angry,  gutted 
and  on  my  ddnstraps  that  I 


have  not  only  lost  my  career 
but  I have  lost  it  because  a 
jump  wasn’t  canodled,"  he 
safiL  "I  was  OK  until  I realised 
I waa  coming  in  test  and  side- 
ways because  of  foe  wind -and 
knew  I would  be  lucky  to  es? 
cape  with  just  a hrokanJeg  in- 
stead it was  a broken  bade.” 

Mark  Fielding,  a solicitor 
representing  the  -men,  said 
many  of  the  others  were  afraid 
to  come  forward  because  it 
would  be  seen  asdjrioyal  to 
the  army. 

MT  Fielding,  a former  Terri- 
torial Army  w«inmiiwHn|f  offi- 
cer, said  it  was  a high  profile 
exercise.  ‘There  was  a grand- 
stand on  foe  drop  ™no  and  it 
was  filled  with  VIPs.  - There 
was  prestige  at  stake  and  the 
jmwphadlngnati»9il>,te«»H 

The  Ministry  of  Defence  yesr 
ftpydgy  dwi  in»H  to  comment. 


Chris  RBhlll  . 

MocBcal  Correspondent 


HORMONE  replacement 
therapy  may  under- 
mine foe  effectiveness  of 
breast  canogr  screening  and 
women  sbouktcoosider  tempo- 
rarily stopping,  treatment  be- 
fore their  X-rays,  researchers 

ray  today.  ... 

- The  hormones  make  the 
breast  tissue  more  dense  and 
therefore  more  difficult  for  foe 
X-rays  to  penetrate,  which 
could  lead  to  lumps  being 
missed,  according  to  Valerie 
Beral  and  colleagues  of  the  Im- 
perial Cancer  Research  Fund. 

■ They  point  to  recent  studies 

which  have  found  high  By  Han 
expected  numbers  of.  woman 
aged  00  to  09.  who  have,  devel- 
oped cancan  between  regular 


three-year  mammograms 
(breast  X-rays)  as  part  of  the 
national  breast  screening 
programme. 

The  researchers,  from  foe 
fund’s  epidemiology  unit  at 
Oxford  university,  say  inalet- 
ter  to  foe  Lancet  that  HET  was 
uncommon  when  breast 
screening:  was  first  tried  in  the 
late  1970s,  but  by  1995,  30  per 
cent  ofwomen  in  the  screening 
age  of  50  to  64  ware  taking  it 

“Use  of  HRT  at  foe  time  tif 
screening  Increases  foe  mam- 
mographk  density  of  breast 
tissue.  One  study  suggests  that 
its  use  lowers  the  chance  of  a 
woman  haying  her  cancer  de- 
tected at  screening, 
suggest' A spokeswoman  for 
the  Amarant  Trust  which  pro- 
motes foe  use  of  HRT,  said 
women  should  not  saddenly 
abandon  their  therapy. 
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sia’s  new  mascot 


The  Carthaginian  general  who 
was  one  of  antiquity’s  boldest 
tacticians  has  been  dusted  off 
and  deployed  in  a new  battle — 
to  win  the  favour  of  tourists, 
writes  Leslie  Plommer 


UZBEKISTAN  has 
revived  Tambnr- 
laine,  York  has 
discovered  there 
is  tourism  reve- 
nue in  “the  Viking  experi- 
ence”, and  now  Tunisia  is 
.dusting  off  Hannibal. 
Honoured  in  Western 

military  colleges  as  one  of 

antiquity's  boldest  tacti- 
cians, the  Carthaginian 
general  who  legendarUy  in- 
vaded Italy  across  the  Alps 
with  his  elephants  and 
army  has  Ism g been  rele- 
gated to  an  obscure  back 
page  in  the  Tunisian 

annals 

Courtesy  of  Islamic  polit- 
ical correctness,  official 
history  as  taught  in  schools 
concentrated  largely  on  the 
era  beginning  with  the 
Arab  conquest  of  the  Tuni- 
sian coast  in  the  late  7th  | 
century.  Hannibal  the 
pagan  was  almost  a millen- 
nium too  early  to  flL 
A subsidiary  reason, 
some  suspect,  is  that  Tuni- 
sians were  less  than  enthu- 
siastic about  lionising  a 
loser. 

“You  can’t  start  history 
from  a fixed  point”,  says 
Aicha  Ben  Abed,  an  archae- 
ologist and  senior  Official 
at  Tunisia’s  National  Insti- 
tute of  Heritage.  “We've 
been  discovering  that  these 
great  leaders  I St  Augustine 
was  another  of  Carthage’s 
sons]  are  part  of  a univer- 
sal history.” 

The  rehabilitation  of 
Hannibal  is  being  stage- 
managed  by  the  govern- 
ment eager  to  pre-empt 
any  rise  of  radical  religious 
politics  by  educating  the 
young.away  from  an  exclu- 
sive -concentration  on 
Islam.  The  Hannibal, 
revival  is  part  of  a wider 
drive  for  historical  plural- 
ism  in  which  the  country’s 
Berber,  Phoenician  (Punic), 
Hellenic,  Roman  and 
Christian  roots  are  being 
dug  up. 

And  there  are  the  crucial 
tourist  wallets-  President 
Zine  Ben  All's  admin- 


istration sees  mascot  poten- 
tial for  what,  sooner  or 
later,  a travel  brochure  is 
bound  to  dub  Hannibal 
Country. 

Tunisia  needs  the  money, 
and  so  do  Its  archaeologists 
and  ruins:  there  are  50 
important  -Punic  and 
Roman  sites  thirsty  for 
excavation  and  conserva- 
tion founds. 

. What  better  draw  tb«n 
the  romance  of  Carthage, 
and  what  better  frontman 
than  its  noblest  command- 
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er?  But  inconveniently,  as 
so  often  with  the  illustri- 
ous, the  general  poses 
problems. 

Under  the  direction  of  the 
officially  sanctioned  Hanni- 
bal Club,  a committee 
charged  with  organising  a 
memorial  in  Carthage  is 
grappling  with  some  of 
them.  One  notion,  to  repa- 
triate Hannibal’s  bones  , 
from  an  area  of  what  is  now 
Turkey,  has  had  to  be.  aban- 
doned because  no  one 
knows  precisely  where  they 
are.  A fallback  plan  is  to  fly 
home  a symbolic  urn  of 
earth  from  the  general 
vicinity. 

No  one  knows,  either, 
what  the  campaigner 
looked  like:  he  has  van- 
ished without  trace.  Images 
of  him  and  his  exploits  are 
sheer  concoctions  by  Clas- 


sical and  Renaissance 
artists. 

There  is  a farther  diffi- 
culty: there  were,  in  a 
sense,  two  Hainnibals.  One 
was  a tactical  wizard  whose 
popular -'legend  transcends 
time  and  place.  The  other 
was  very  bad  news  for  an- 
cestral Tunisians. 

“Hannibal’s  legacy  in 
Carthage?  Disastrous,  Fm 
afraid,”  says  Henry  Horst- 
of  Cambridge  University; 
who  ' has  conducted 
archaeological  digs  since 
1974  at  the  town,  where 
large  white  villas  coexist 
with  swaths  of  antiquity. 

Unfortunately,-  the  gen- 
eral got  it  badly  wrong 
when  he  decided  to. launch 
the  Second  Punic  War  via 
the  Alps  in  218  BC  in  the 
belief  that  Carthage’s 
i Rome-baaed  rival  in  the 
Mediterranean  — the 
Italian  confederation  — not 
only  should  be,  but  could 
be,  cut  down  to  size. 

His  defeat  by  the  Roman 
consul  Sdpio  south-west  of 
Carthage  atZama  in  202  BC 
— after  Hannibal  had  car- 
ried his  doomed  offensive 
through  Spain,  Gaul  and 
Italy  — proved  the  death 
knell  of  the  Carthaginian 
empire. 

. If  Rome  had  viewed  Car- 
thage uneasily  before,  it  be- 
came positively  paranoid 
after  the  war,  a fight  not 
inevitable.  Dr  Hurst  ar- 
gues, but  of  Hannibal’s 
fateful  choslng. 

Carthage’s  rebellious 
spirit  led  directly  to  the 
city’s  comprehensive  de- 
struction. in  148  BC  by  the 
Romans  (having  made  their 
point  they  set  about 
rebuilding  it  soon  after). 
For  good  measure,  the  Arab 
invaders  destroyed  it  again,. 
In  698  AD. 

Finally,  there  is  the  sad 
fact  that  Carthage  ulti- 
mately dumped  its  hero. 
Forced  into  exile  in  Syria 
by  a combination  of  Roman 
pressure  and  domestic  ene- 
mies, he  lived  on  for  years 
as  a mercenary  officer  for  | 
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An  artist’s  impression  of  Hannibal’s  elephants  crossing  the  Rhone  on  rafts  during  the  misguided  Second  Panic  War,  which  began  in  218  BC  and  led  to 
the  defeat  of  the  great  general  (top  left)  and,  ultimately,  the  Carthaginian  empire  pictures:  hultonoetty 


npstart  regimes  ba  the  Near  ' 
East. 

With  the  Romans  on  his 
trail,  he  poisoned  himself 
at  Libyssa  in  modern  Tur- 
key aged  about  85. 

On  the  phis  side,  how 
ever,  Hannibal  will  not 
need  anything  like  the  sani- 1 


tiding  to  which  Uzbek' na- , 
-tionalists  are  subjecting 
•the  bloody  Tamburlaine. 
By  most  accounts,  he  was  a 
genuine  soldierly  hero  with 
no  record  of  gratuitous 
cruelty  to  foes. 

He  was,  says  John  Adair, 
professor  of  leadership 


studies  at  Surrey  and 
Exeter  Universities,  “In  the 
(keek  tradition  of  leader- 
ship — leading  from  among 
the  people”.  Accounts,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  later 
Roman  historian  Livy, 
speak  ofJhim  sleeping  in  his 
red  cloak  among  the  sol- 1 


diers  and  guards.  He  spoke 
four  languages  and  had  two 
Greek  tutors. 

Bora  in  a tent  on  Cartha- 
ginian territory  in  Spain, 
he  was  26  when  he  inher- 
ited “a  mercenary  polyglot 
army”  from  his  father  and 
singlehand edly  held  it 


together  through  ' an  . ex- 
traordinary 16  years  of 
campaigning  in  Italy. 

“We  remember 
as  we  remember  Alexan- 
der,” says  Professor  Adair, 
“not  because  of  the  battles 
but  as  leaders  of  a great 
journey.” 


Moving  house? 

Call  Direct  Line  for  a cheaper 

mortgage. 

Not  moving  house?  Ditto. 


CIA  admits  failure  to  warn  army 
of  Iraqi  chemical  dump  danger 


Martin  Walker 
In  Washington 


THE  CIA  has  admitted 
that  it  knew  the  location 
of  Iraqi  nerve  gas  and 
chemical  weapons  dumps  and 
has  apologised  for  failing  to 
alert  Gulf  war  commanders. 

The  admission  could  com- 
plicate the  United  States  Sen- 
ate’s expected  confirmation  of 
George  Tremet,  President 
Clinton's  new  nominee  to  run 
the  Intelligence  agency. 

The  CIA  learned  as  early  as 
1984  that  the  Iraqi  bunker  at 
Kamisiyah  was  used  to  store 
chemical  munitions,  but 
Called  to  alert  the  US  military, 
which  blew  up  the  bunker  in 
March  1991  — possibly  expos- 
ing thousands  of  US  troops  to 


News  in  brief 


Sarin  nerve  gas  and  other 
toxic  agents. 

“Intelligence  support  be- 
fore. during  and  after  the  war 
could  have  been  better,”  said 
Robert  Walpole,  who  chaired, 
an  inquiry  by  all  branches  of 
US  Intelligence  into  the  CIA’s 
records  relating  to  complaints 
of  “Gulf  war  syndrome". 

The  debilitating  ailment  af- 
flicting some  Gulf  war  veter- 
ans, and  in  some  esses  their 
children,  has  been  attributed 
to  exposure  to  “a  toxic  cock* 
tafl"  of  chemical  agents. 

“If  you're  looking  for  an 
apology  that  we  should  have 
given  this  information  out 
sooner,  PH  give  that  apology," 
Mr  Walpole  said  on  Wednes- 
day after  releasing  the  find- 
ings of  the  five-week  inquiry 
prompted  by  the  president’s 


advisory  committee  on  Gulf 
war  syndrome. 

The  24-page  report  shows 
that  the  contents  and  precise 
location  of  the  Kamisiyah 
bunker  were  first  revealed  to 
the  CIA  by  an  Iranian  mili- 
tary source  in  1984. 

The  revelation  has  embar- 
rassed Mr  Tremet  the  acting 
head  of  the  agency,  who  In- 
sisted last  month  that  the  CIA 
had  not  specifically  identified 
the  bunker  as  a chemical 
weapon  site  before  its  demoli- 
tion. Senators  said  yesterday 
that  they  would  raise  the 
question  of  what  the  CIA 
knew,  and  when  it  knew  it  in 
Mr  Tremet’s  confirmation 
hearings  next  week. 

The  report  says  the  CIA  had 
passed  on  its  information  on 
Iraqi  chemical  warfare  capa- 


bilities to  US  Southern  Com- 
mand, the  military  headquar- 
ters for  Gulf  operations.  But 
because  a CIA  analyst  con- 
fused the  name  of  the  Ka- 
misiyah site.  Southern  Com- 
mand had  been  told  that  no 
chemical  weapons  were 
known  to  be  there. 

The  Pentagon,  which  in- 
sisted for  five  years  that 
troops  had  not  been  exposed 
to  chemical  agents,  had  cited 
the  CIA's  earlier  denials.  It 
later  said  Its  own  logs  on  in- 
telligence received,  and  allied 
troop  reports  of  chemical 
alerts,  had  been  lost. 

Veterans  lobby  groups  said 
yesterday  that  the  CIA  report 
was  "either  evidence  of  an 
unravelling  cover-up  or  an 
unprecedented  intelligence 
failure". 
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• it  doesn’t  matter  whether  you’re  moving  house  or  not,  you  can  still  move  your 
mortgage  to  Direct  Line. 

• It  could  uve  you  around  j£50*  a month. 

• You  can  borrow  up  to  90%  of  the  value  of  your  home. 

■ There's  a free  valuation. 

• No  carlv  redemption,  arrangement  or  mortgage  indemnity  fees. 

• Direct  line  guarantees  to  save  you  20%+  on  your  existing 
buildings  insurance. 

• If  you  transfer  your  mortgage  without  moving  house 

Direct  tine  will  pay  your  legal  fees*!  /jSil 

• Cal!  now.  we’re  waiting  to  beat  the  banks  and  V — 

~ building  societies. 


‘Interred  body  not  that  of  dead  geologist’ 

A NEWSPAPER  said  yester-  ] buried  body  did  not  match  I The  pilot  said  De  Guzm; 
day  that  a body  buried  Michael  de  Guzman's  dental  must  have  jumped  and  polii 


last  week  in  Manila,  capital  of 
the  Philippines,  was  not  that 
of  the  chief  geologist  of  a Ca- 
nadian mining  company  toe- 
ing questions  about  the  value 
of  its  gold  find  in  Indonesia. 

The  daily  Media  Indonesia 
said  Filipino  physicians  had 
found  that  the  teeth  cf  the 


buried  body  did  not  match 
Michael  de  Guzman's  dental 
records. 

De  Guzman,  chief  geologist 
of  Bre-X  Minerals,  fell  from  a 
helicopter  on  March  19  while 
on  his  way  to  the  gold  deposit 
he  had  found  in  Busang  in  the 
Indonesian  part  of  Borneo. 
His  body  was  later  found  in  a 
marshy  foresTL 


The  pilot  said  De  Guzman 
must  have  jumped  and  police 
said  they  found  a suicide  note 
in  which  he  blamed  a termi- 
nal illness. 

Questions  about  whether  the 
body  was  De  Guzman’s  were 
raised,  especially  since  he  held 
15  per  cent  cf  Bre-X  shares. 
Media  Indonesia  quoted  a 
source  as  saying. — AP. 


DIRECT  LINE 


Leader  crisis  ‘Toxic’ women  Six  shot  dead 
grows  in  India  vibes  hit  Spin  in  East  Timor 


0181  649  9099 


LONDON 


0161  831  9099 


MANCHESTER 


0141  221  9099 


GLASGOW 


CALL  ANYTIME  „r  to  8pm  MorKtaq,  to  Frktay  aml  9am  to  Spn,  2^. 
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INDIA'S  political  crisis  deep- 
ened yesterday  as  the  Con- 
gress party  ordered  its  MPs  to 
vote  to  topple  their  former 
ally,  the  prime  minister  H.  D, 
Deve  Gowda.  1 
Congress  told  the  MPs  to 
vote  against  a confidence  mo- 
tion which  Mr  Deve  Gowda 
was  set  to  put  before  the 
lower  house  of  parliament 
today. 

The  order  has  raised  pres- 
sure on  Mir  Deve  Gowda's  rul- 
ing centre-left  coalition  to 
bow  to  demands  that  he  relin- 
quish power  — even  though 
the  prime  minister  has  said 
his  alliance  will  stand  firm.  It  • 
has  also  increased  the  pros- 
pect of  a snap  election  in  the  1 
country. — Reuter. 


A WOMAN  alleging  that 
she  and  other  female 
staff  were  subjected  to  con- 
stant sexual  harassment  at 
the  rock  *n’  roll  magazine 
Spin  won  a qualified  vic- 
tory when  a jury  ordered 
the  publisher  to  pay  her 
$100,000  (£62,500),  writes 
Ion  Katz  in  New  York. 

Bob  Gncdone  Jr,  the  fast- 
living  son  of  the  publisher 
of  Penthouse,  was  found 
guilty  of  allowing  an  envi- 
ronment hostile  to  women 
to  flourish  In  Spin’s  offices, 
but  was  cleared  of  discrimi- 
nating against  individual 
women. 

The  plaintiff,  Staci  Bon- 
ner, alleged  the  atmosphere 
was  “trade"  to  women.  j 


EAST  TIMORESE  guerril- 
las have  killed  six  people 
in  a rare  ambush  south  of  the 
provincial  capital  Dili,  writes 
NuXCumming-Bruce 
in  Bangkok. 

The  guerrillas  shot  up  a 
pick-up  truck  near  Viqueque. 
75  miles  south  of  Dili,  killing 
the  head  of  administrative  af- 
fairs for  the  area,  Eugenio  da 
Costa,  an  aide  and  four  secu- 
rity guards. 

They  apparently  used  M-16 
automatic  rifles  stolen  from 
military  posts,  a military  offi- 
cial In  East  Timor  reported. 
At  least  one  of  the  victims 
reportedly  died  of  stab 
wounds,  suggesting  the  guer- 
rillas moved  in  to  finish  oil 
survivors. 


Dead  Israeli 
soldier  found 

An  Israeli  soldier  who  disap- 
peared last  autumn  was  found 
dead  in  the  Palestinian  vil- 
lage cf  SouriC  near  Hebron, 
on  the  West  Bank  yesterday, 
the  Israeli  army  said. 

It  said  a cell  of  the  Islamic 
militant  group  Hamas  was 
responsible  for  the  death  of 

Sharon  Edri,  who  was  last 
seen  in  September.  — AP. 

ESucaram  sought 

The  head  of  the  Ecuador  Su- 
preme Court  has  ordered  that 
the  former  president  Abdala 
Bucaram  be  taken  into  custo- 
dy  as  part  of  an.  investigation 
into  allegations  of  embezzle- 
ment, nepotism  and  influ- 
ence-peddling. Mr  Bucaram  is 
in  Panama.  — AP. 

Captive  freed 

An  Israeli  agricultural 
specialist,  TJri-Ben  Bassat, 
was  Creed  from  a 39-day  kid- 
nap ordeal  in  Guadalajara. 
Mexico,  an  Wednesday  night, 
authorities  said.  — Reuter. 

France  strikes 

A new  wave  cf  strikes  hit 
France  yesterday  as  news- 
paper delivery  workers  joined 
pilots  at  the  domestic  airlines 
TAT  and  Air  Liberty  and  doc- 
tors on  strike.  Bank  unions  are 
to  join  in  today.  — AP 
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A furious  row  has  erupted  over 
new  plans  to  build  a memorial  to 
German  troops  in  a Russian 
town  where  many  local  Slavs 
fell  victim  to  death  squads. 
James  Meek  reports  from 
Rzhev  on  a dispute  that  has 
re-opened  the  debate  about 
whether  ordinary  Third  Reich 
soldiers  were  responsible  for 
second  world  war  atrocities 


Ghosts  of  Nazi  horror 
rise  from  wartime  graves 


THE  air  In  the  hall  is 
thick  with  the  stink  of 
evil  memories  being 
taken  out  of  storage 
by  their  owners.  They  are 
queuing  up  to  demand  that 
the  visitors  put  a value  on 
their  suffering,  on  the  memo- 
ries of  wartime  atrocities 
they  witnessed  half  a century 
ago. 

Vladimir  Popov,  now  aged 
68.  remembers  going  out  a few 
days  after  German  troops 
occupied  Rzhev.  In  the  park, 
they  had  already  shot  the 
Jews  who  had  not  managed  to 
flee.  That  left  the  Slavs. 

“I  saw  some  of  our  people 
hanging  from  a gate,"  he 


The  Germans 
looked  on  us 
like  a lower  race, 
like  slaves' 


said.*!  recognised  one  of  my 
teachers  at  school,  Timo- 
feyev. He  had  a placard  on  his 
body  saying  ‘partisan'. 

“On  the  eighth  of  Novem- 
ber somebody  rushed  Into  the 
house  and  told  my  mother 
that  her  brother  and  four 
other  people  had  been  exe- 
cuted. We  ran  down  and 
found  them  lying  on  the  bank 
of  the  Volga.  The  Germans 
said  they  were  arsonists. 
They  looked  on  us  like  a 
lower  race,  like  slaves.” 

For  more  than  50  years  the 
graves  of  thousands  of  Ger- 
man soldiers  who  died  here 
during  the  second  world  war 
have  lain  unmarked  and  un- 
tended in  the  countryside  out- 
side Rzhev.  a small  town  on 
the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Volga,  100  miles  west  of 
Moscow. 

Now,  to  the  ftary  of  the  older 
generation  of  townspeople, 
the  Russian  authorities  have 
given  a German  organisation 


permission  to  build  a ceme- 
tery and  war  memorial  inside 
the  town,  where  the  soldiers 
of  the  Third  Reich  will  be 
reburied  and  honoured. 

Supporters  say  the  project 
is  an  act  of  reconciliation, 
and  that  ordinary  soldiers 
were  not  responsible  for 
atrocities.  This  line,  now 
being  challenged  In  Germany 
itself;  was  never  accepted  in 
Nazi-occupied  Russia,  Be- 
larus and  Ukraine,  where 
during  the  war  Germans 
acted  according  to  Nazi  racial 
ideology:  Jews  were  to  be  ex- 
terminated and  Slavs  were  to 
be  treated  as  expendable 
work  units. 

In  their  17-month  occupa- 
tion of  Rzhev,  the  scene  of  one 
of  the  most  prolonged  and 
bloody  struggles  between  the 
Wehrmacht  and  the  Soviet 
army,  German  forces  plun- 
dered and  executed  at  wiH. 
Out  of  a pre-war  population  of 
58,000,  more  than  one-sixth 
were  shipped  off  to  forced 
labour  in  Germany. 

According  to  Russian  fig- 
ures, 9,000  Soviet  citizens 
were  shot,  starved  or  tortured 
to  death  in  a Nazi  concentra- 
tion camp  set  up  on  Gorky 
Street  in  die  centre  of  town. 

Vasily  Yzhov  was  15  when 
the  Nads  took  him  to  the  con- 
centration camp  as  part  of 
their  forced  labour  pro- 
gramme. Typhoid  was  ram- 
pant among  the  half-starved 
prisoners:  anyone  who  caught 
it  was  shot 

Mr  YJshov,  now  aged  70, 
remembers  how  whfie  out 
clearing  snow  from  the  roads 
he  saw  an  ordinary  German 
soldier  lead  away  a young 
Russian  prisoner  of  war.  Hie 
heard  a shot  and  saw  the  sol- 
dier return,  wearing  the 
PoWs  warm  felt  boots. 

His  anger  today  is  directed 
at  the  Russian  authorities, 
particularly  the  local  mayor, 
Alexander  -Kharchenko, 
rather  than  the  Germans.  "I 
don’t  know  if  these  people 


have  honour,  conscience  or 
common  human  decency. 
They've  lost  face  before  the 
memory  of  their  own  ances- 
tors and  their  own  people." 
Work  an  the  cemetery  site 

— a stretch  of  sandy  ground 
on  the  northern  edge  of  town 

— has  now  been  halted  pend- 
ing a legal  challenge  by  oppo- 
nents of  the  scheme.  The  cen- 
trepiece of  the  cemetery  will 

'be  a 16ft  cross.  One  Russian 
veteran  has  promised  to  strap 
dynamite  to  his  body  and 
blow  up  himself  and  the  cross 
if  it  ever  appears. 

Anatoly  Medvezhov,  the 
town  architect  and  a sup- 
porter of  the  project,  said  the 


The  war's  been 
over  for  51  years, 
lfs  time  to  stop 
this  hatred5 


Germans  had  been' offered  a 
rural  site  but  had  insisted  on 
a cemetery  In  the  town.  “The 
[German]  relatives  say  they 
can’t  rest  until  there’s  some 
kind  of  memorial  in  the 
town,”  be  said. 

The  controversy  has  be- 
come a national  issue.  The 
veterans’  cause  has  been 
taken  up  by  Tatiana  Astrak- 
hanklna,  a local  communist 
MP  who  was  bom  15  years 
after  the  war,  and  her  party's 
main  daily  newspaper,  the 
virulently  nationalist,  anti- 
Semitic  Soviefcskaya  Rossiya. 

"The  Slavic  peoples  were 
destined  for  annihilation.  We 
were  to  he  treated  as  slaves," 
said  Ms  Astrakhankina . 
“Rzhev  is  a symbol  of  the 
Great  Patriotic  War.  There 
can  be  no  German  monu- 
ments on  Rzhev  territory.’’ 
But  perhaps  a cross  could  be 
erected  in  the  nearest  Ger- 
man cemetery,  four  miles 
away,  she  said. 


Support  for  the  cemetery 
has  come  from  one  of  Soviets- 
kaya  Rossiya’s  most  virulent 
opponents,  the  liberal  daily 
Izvestiya,  and  the  head  of 

Rzhev's  local  history  society, 
Oleg  Kondratyev.  “The  war’s 
been  over  51  years  and  there’s 
no  need  to  •fight  any  more,1 
said  Mr  Kondratyev.  “I 
understand  the  people  who 
endured  the  occupation  and 
the  waf,  but  it’s  time  to  stop 
this  hatred.” 

Scores  of  German  war  cem- 
eteries exist  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union.  But  almost  all 
are  either  in  places  like  Mos- 
cow, which  was  never  Nazi- 
occupied,  or  were  put  in  place 
by  the  Germans  before  they 
retreated.  There  is  only  one 
precedent  for  building  a new 
cemetery  in  occupied  terri- 
tory: in  the  Volgograd  region, 
formerly  Stalingrad.  There 
was  fierce  protest  there  too. 

"The  Rzhev  cemetery 
nhoiiifl  have  been  modest  and 
convenient  for  relatives, *’ 
said  Alexander  Bystritsky  of 
Russia’s  War  Memorial 
Association.  “They  chose  a 
derelict  site,  not  in  the  centre 
of  town.  But  they  didn’t  take 
into  account  foe  reaction  of 
the  veterans.  They  haven’t 
been  paid  their  pensions  and 
their  children  haven't 
received  salaries  for  several 
months.  They  want  someone 
to  look  after  them  too.” 

Speaking  from  Kassel,  foe 
base  of  Germany’s  Popular 
Union  for  foe  Care  of  War 
Graves,  Johan  Jest  denied 
that  his  organisation  had  'in- 
sisted on  a site  in  Rzhev.  But 
he  said  most  people  in  foe 
town  — which  is  twinned 
with  Gutersloh  in  Germany 
— supported  the  project 

“Part  of  the  German  army 
did  have  police  and  punish- 
ment functions,”  he  said. 
“But  it’s  necessary  to  differ- 
entiate. The  main  part  was, 
all  foe  same,  lamest-  soldiers 
who  fulfilled  their  duty  and 
who  were  not  guilty.” 


Prodi  is  pushed 
deeper  into  mire 


John  Hooper  In  Rome 


I 


TALY’S  crisis-ridden  prime 
minister,  Romano  Prodi, 
was  yesterday  plunged  into 
fresh  trouble  when  the  biggest 
party  In  his  government  sig- 
nalled its  dissatisfaction  with 
his  handling  of  the  continuing 
political  difficulties  in  Rome. 

Leaders  of  the  biggest  party 
in  government,  the  ex-com- 
munist Democratic  Party  of 
the  Left  (PDS),  were  said  to 
have  been  astonished  by  his 
performance  yesterday  In  a 
senate  confidence  debate. 

Later,  the  leader  of  the  PDS 
in  foe  upper  house  walked 
out  of  a meeting  of  the  parties 
which  provide  Mr  Prodi  with 
his  parliamentary  majority 
and  told  reporters:  “The 
majority  does  not  exist” 

In  fact,  foe  so-called  Olive 
Tree  alliance,  dominated  by 
the  pds,  enjoys  outright  con- 


trol of  the  senate.  But  in  the 
lower  house.  Mr  Prodi’s  gov- 
ernment needs  the  support  of 
foe  for  left  Communist  Re- 
foundation. whose  rebellion 
earlier  this  week  over  inter- 
vention In  Albania  brought  it 
to  the  brink  of  defeat 

Late  cm  Wednesday,  Italy’s 
president  Oscar  Luigi  Scal- 
faro,  ordered  Mr  Prodi  to  get 
a renewed  mandate  from  both 
houses  of  parliament  The 
7DS  leaders  had  hoped  he 
would  use  foe  opportunity  to 
nail  down  Communist  Re- 
foundation. The  ex-commu- 
nists had  wanted  him  to  set 
out  the  rest  of  his  pro- 
gramme. forcing  the  Marxists 
to  back  it  or  take  the  blame 
for  bringing  down  Italy’s  first 
left-leaning  administration. 

Instead,  he  fhdgedand  did 
not  spell  out  his  plans  to 
reform  the  welfare  state, 
about  which  Communist  Re- 
foundation has  misgivings. 
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Mole  exposes 
secret  police 


Paul  Webster  in  Parts 

THE  Renselgnements 
Gbnferaux,  a special 
branch  outfit  which  cut 
its  teeth  during  the  collabora- 
tionist Vichy  regime  and  now 
acts  as  a government  guard 
dog.  is  under  threat  from  a 
mole. 

The  informant  ha*  ltnirerr 
the  RG  — its  Mnw  means 
general  information  — to  a 
cover-up  cf  corruption  in  the 
Paris  city  haH  when  Jacques 
Chirac  was  mayor. 

In  1981,  a socialist  govern- 
ment promised  to  ban  the  ser- 
vice and  its  nearly  4,000 
police,  known  as  “the  hob- 
nailed boots”. 

Since  its  creation  in  1941, 
foe  RG  has  been  associated 
with  anti-left  crusades.  But 
foe  late  Francois  Mitterrand, 
a former  Vichy  offlHai,  appre- 
ciated its  techniques  and  kept 
it  in  place  as  part  of  his  own 
espionage  network. 

The  RG’s  exposure  as  a par- 
tisan arm  of  government  has 
coincided  with  revelations  of 
the  leftwing  Mitterrand's  ob- 
session for  bugging  foe  tele- 
phones of  politicians,  enter- 
tainers and  journalists  — 
friend  and  foe  alike. 

The  RG  itself  Is  known  for 
extensive  phone  tapping, 
which  has  earned  it  public 
disapproval. 

But  despite  its  privileged 
position  in  the  big-ear  net- 
work, the  RG  cannot  catch  Its 
own  mole,  who  has  been  car- 
rying out  Internal  espionage 
for  at  least  two  years. 

Known  as  the  carbarn  or 
crow,  foe  highly  placed  in- 
former has  passed  secret  RG 
documents  to  magfatrateq  in- 
vestigating  Illicit  funding  for 
the  GatiQist-RFR  movement,  a 
tactic  which  led  to  foe  third 
judicial  raid  on  the  RPR’e 
Paris  headquarters  this  week. 

There  is  general  agreement 
that  the  informer  works  in 
foe  interior  ministry.  He  has 
accused  foe  RG’s  director- 
general,  Yves  Bertrand,  of 
helping  to  cover  up  fraud  in 


the  RPR.  The  mole's  cam- 
paign to  destabilise  the  force 
has  been  boosted  by  a formes: 
RG  senior  official,  Patrick 
RougeleL  ‘His  book,  RG,  la 
machine  6 scandales.  riaimw- 
that  the  unit  still  uses  the 
imrWhsnr?  methods  it  em- 
ployed during  the  war  and  in 
jits  post-war  witch-hunts  of 
the  left. 

Allegations  of  financial  and 
political  corruption  inside  the 
RG,  now  a favourite  topic  on 
TV  chat  shows,  have  revived 

the  Socialist  Party’s  determi- 
nation to  disband  it  French 
Judges  have  also  criticised  the 
organisation  for  being  above 
the  law. 

Priority  might  be  given  to 
removing  the  800  RG  officials 


The  secret  service 
chief  has  been 
accused  of  helping 
to  cover  up  fraud 

attached  to  the  Paris  city 
pdllce.  Many  cf  them  keep  Mr 
Chirac  informed  of  moves  to 
prosecute  his  successor  as 
mayor,  Jean  Tibari. 

The  Mitterand  revelations 
have  come  as  a shock.  Nearly 
90  per  cent  of  those  ques- 
tioned in  an  opinion  poll  yes- 
terday were  upset  by  Mitter- 
rand's methods. 

The  Socialist -leader  ap- 
pointed his  own  “black  cell" 
to  organise  hundreds  of  ille- 
gal phone  taps,  discovered 
when  transcriptions  were 
found  in  a suburban 
where  they  had  been  hidden 
by  Mitterrand’s  former  chief 
bodyguard. 

Before  the  files  could  reveal 
some  of  the  right’s  nasty  se- 
crets, secret  service  agents 
were  called  In  to  sort  out  foe 
papers. 

With  a number  of  prosecu- 
tions under  consideration, 
they  have  now  been  conve- 
niently classified  as.  defence 
secrets. 


A war  monument  to  the  people  ofRfoev_FIans  to  erect  a similar  tribute  to  German  troops  buried  nearby  bave  enraged 
local  veterans,  who  turned  out  in  force  at  a protest  meeting  in  foe  town  (top  left)  photograph:  james  ►bll 
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Helene  Hanff 

A tale 

of  two 
cities 
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ELENE  Hanf£  who 

has  died  at  the  age 
of  80,  made  her 
reputation  mainly 
•with  one  short 
book,  84  Charing  Cross  Road. 
hut  she  was  a bubbling,  caus- 
tic romantic  who  loved  her 
adopted  New  York,  England 
and — above  all — words. 

Essentially  an  autobio- 
grapher in  everything  she 
wrote  — she  confessed  she  dis- 
liked fiction,  which  may  have 
hampered  her  during  an  early 
career  writing  Ellery  Queen 
mystery  episodes  for  Ameri- 
can television  — she  was  a 
member  erf  a -dying  breed:  the 
compulsive  note-taker  without 
a big  theme,  or  even  a big  tal- 
ent who  survives  by  describ- 
ing the  people  of  her  small 
universe  with  such  animate 
that  they  takeoff. 

The  book  84  Charing  Cross 
Road  was  based  chiefly  on  let- 
ters exchanged  between  her- 
self In  New  York  and  Frank 
Doel,  a member  of  another 
vulnerable  breed:  a little  man 
Who  kept  a little  antiquarian 
bookshop  in  the  Charing 
Cross  Road,  on  the  edge  of 
London's  Soho.  As  she  sup- 
plies him  with  lists  of  rare 
books  she  wants,  and  he 
replies  about  his  difficulties 
in  finding  them,  the  reader 
gradually  gets  the  Impression 
of  post-war  Britain  with  its 
rationing  and  shortages,  and 
of  New  York  at  the  same  time, 
with  Hanffs  attempt  to  keep 
her  book-crammed  apartment 
and  her  own  life  in  some  sort 
of  order. 

The  two  never  met.  which 
might  have  spoiled  the  story. 
By  the  time  Hanff  arrived  at 
84  Charing  Cross  Road,  Doel 
was  dead  and  the  shop  was 
out  of  business.  It  was  Doel’s 
death  that  prompted  her  to 


Laura  Nyro 


write  the  book.  Apart  from 
Its  success,  it  became  a stage 
play,  a TV  drama,  a film  with 
Anne  Bancroft  as  Hanff  mid 
Anthony  Hopkins  as  Doel. 
and  a radio  play. 

Banff's  view  of  this  slice  of 
life  had  its  critics.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  her  Charing 
Cross  Road  left  out  quite  a lot 
of  the  not-so-nice  context  the 
youngsters  shooting  up  drugB 
in  the  public  lavatories  at 
Cambridge  Circus,  the  shops 
furtively  selling  marital  aids, 
the  razor  slashings  in  nearby 
Old  Compton  Street;  and  the 
raucous  .world  of  Ronnie 
Scott’s  jazz  club. 

Such  criticism  of  a memo- 
rable book  rather  the 

point:  Hanff  may  not  have 
been  a fiction  writer  but 
equally  she  was  not  a social 1 
reporter.  She  was  a drama- 1 
tlser  of  fact  and  she  viewed  | 
that  drama  as  esspnHniiy  ro- 
bust and  up-heat  In  her  late 
70s.  she  would  cheerfully  tell 
Interviewers  (in  the  New 
York  apartment  in  which  she 
lived  happily  alone)  to  mind 
their  own  business  when  they 
tried  to  guess  her  age. 

Although  diabetic  she  had  a 
buoyant  attitude  to  her  condi- 
tion. insisting  on . walking 
substantial  distances  daily, 
though,. she  often  joked,  de- 
clining to  carry  bulky  copies 
of  the  New  York  Times. for 
fehr  of  fracturing  an  emaci- 
ated wrist 

Her  recipe  tor  continuing  to 
see  life  in  her  characteristic 
terms  was  a good  breakfast, 
followed  by  work.  A glass  of 
orange  juice,  eggs,  bacon,  cof- 
fee and  toast  with  marmalade 
was  followed  at  Sam,  regular 
as  clockwork,  by  a working 
stint  at  a small  table  — the 
only  sort  she  could  get  into 
the  micro  apartment  It  might 


be  work  on  one  -of 'her 
columns  for  magazines  or  a 
new -edition  of  her  idiosyn- 
cratic guide  to  New  York, 
which  presented  an  almost 
trouble-free  view  of  the-  city. 
She  pointed  out  that  a group 
of  British  Derek  Jacobi  fans 
had  once  come  to  New  York  to 
see  their  hero  in  a Broadway 
production  and  had  slept  on 
the  sidewalks  to  be  hear  him 
— without  encountering 
trouhle. 

Personal  bereavements  did 
not  dim  her  love  of  New  York. 
Her  friend  Patsy,  with  whom 
she  wrote  her  first  New  York 
guide,  died  of  cancer  in  her 
40s.  Four  other  friends,  each 
20  years  her  junior,  died  In 


the  Big  Apple  while  she  sur- 
vived, walking  in  Central 
Paris,  resenting  the  intrusion, 
as  she  saw  it,  of  new  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  build- 
ings, and  singing  the  praises 
of  the  burgeoning  financial 
district  around  the  World 
Trade  Center. 

She  also  greatly  loved  Lon- 
don— or  her  version  of  it 
■This  included  Regents  Park, 
Bloomsbury,  St  Paul's,  Wim- 
pole  Street  Nash  terraces,  J 
Wren  churches  and  St 
James’s  Square  — though,  to 
do  her  justice,  it  also  included 
the  Pakistani  corner  shops 
that  she  welcomed  as  livening 
up  what  bad  once  been  a 
rather  dead  city  after  office 
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Take  a letter. . . Helene  HanfFs  animated  exchanges  with 
a bookseller  about  literary  life  in  London  and  New  York 
formed  the  basis  of  the  film  84  Charing  Cross  Road  (above) 


Letter 


hours.  Strangely,  she  disliked 
travel.  She  said  she  bad  al- 
ways wanted  to  be  “home 
alone”. 

She  never  married  and 
maintained  that  she  had 
never  wanted  to.  Once  in  her 
childhood  she  had  seen  her 
mother  coming  through  a 
door  and  had  wondered  why 
the  woman  simply  didn’t  go 
away  and  leave  her  in  peace. 
When  die  first  arrived  in 
New  York,  she  had  the  choice 
of  sharing  a.  desirable  apart- 
ment with  a friend  or  taking  a 
dirty  furnished  room  by  her- 
self Tuber,  it  was  no  contest 
Hers  was  a very  self-con- 
tained and  resilient  spirit , 
She  asked  to  be  buried  in 


Brooklyn  in  memory  of  the 
Dodgers. 

Hanff  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Philadelphia  shirt  salesman 
who  had  been  a song-and- 
dance  man.  She  won  a play- 
wright fellowship  from  the 
Theatre  Guild  and  then  wrote 
a series  of  plays,  none  per- 
formed, while  she  was  a sec- 
retary. She  did  TV  scripts, 
wrote  American  history  for 
children  and  read  novels  for 
Paramount  film  studios.  (She 
once  added  $40  to  her  invoice 
for  “mental  torture”  after 
reading  Tolkien's  three-vol- 
ume Lord  of  the  Rings.  Para- 
mount paid.)  In  1961  she  pub- 
lished Underfoot  In  Shout 
Business,  about  her  fight  to 
break  into  the  trade  as  one  of 
the  999  out  of  a 1,000  hopefids 
who  didn’t  ‘turn  into  Nod 
Coward”.  It  was  re-issued 
with  even  greater  success  in 
the  more  downbeat  1960s. 

But  she  was  usually  upbeat 
Her  magazine  Journalism  was 
positive  about  New  York  life. 
Her  guide  to  New  York,  Apple 
Of  My  Eye,  was  like  no  other 
since,  she  saw  richness  and 
colour  even  in  what  others 
saw  as  sad  and  threatening. 
Her  monthly  letters  from  New 
York  for  Woman’s  Hour  on 
the  BBC  (1978-1985)  were  later 
published  in  book  form.  She 
concerned  herself  less  with 
public  affairs  th*n  with  life 
around  her  apartment  in  East . 
72nd  Street  her  home  for 
over  30  years.  Walking  the 
dogs,  encountering  the  zany 
neighbours  and  dodging  bliz- 
zards in  April  were  subjects 
apt  to  crop  up  more  than  mug- 
ging, doping  and  loan-shark- 
ing. In  this,  as  elsewhere,  she 
had  a charmed  life 

- i 

Dennis  Barker  I 


Hark  ShhiM  writes:  I played 
up  to  Helene’s  rosy  view  of 
London.  England  and  the 
BBC  when  we  started  mak- 
ing 84  Charing  Cross  Road. 
On  our  first  meeting,  instead 
of  sending  a car  to  take  her  to 
rehearsals.  I presented  myself 
-at  her  Bloomsbury  hotel  driv- 
ing my  Morgan,  with  a bunch 
of  roses  from  the  garden.  Sure 
enough,  I turned  up  In  a later 
book  as  the  epitome  of 
EngUshness. 

Anne  Jackson  was  cast  as 
Helene  without  ever  having 
met  the  real  person,  as  much  , 
on  Helene's  dark  brown,  gin- 
and-cigarettes  telephone 
voice  as  anything.  Helene  was 
tickled.  “She’s  so  much  more 
glamorous  than  I am,"  she 
growled.  And  indeed  she  was. 
Helene  more  resembled 
Nancy  Walker.  It  was  hard  for 
Anne  to  play  the  part  with 
Helene  watching  from  the 
control  box,  but  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  Helene  to  watch  us 
recreate  her  life.  She  ended 
the  recording  in  floods  of 
tears  and  said  it  was  as 
though  she  had  died  and  gone 
to  heaven. 

The  production  team  loved 
her.  Anne  Jackson,  the  direc- 
tor Mark  Cunningham,  and  I 
all  became  her  long-term 
friends  and  I soon  visited  the 
New  York  apartment  that  we 
bad  built  in  the  studio  from 
photographs,  an  eerie  experi- 
ence. She  was  so  delighted 
that  we’d  all  recreated  her  life 
for  her.  84  then  became  a 
stage  show  in  London  and 
New  York  and  later  a movie. 
Fm  sure  there’s  room  for  a 
musical.  Probably  we  could 
figure  out  an  Ice  show. 

Helene  Hanff.  writer,  bom  April 
IS.  1916;  died  April  9. 1997 


V N Bingham  writes:  I met 
Jack  Wolkind  (obituary. 
March  24)  in  May  1970  when  1 
made  an  ill-considered  last- 
minute  attempt  to  stand  as  an 
Independent  Liberal  for  an 

East  End  constituency  for  the 
general  election  and  duly 
called  on  Mr  Wolkind's  office 
in  the  town  halL  Courteous 
and  precise,  he  briefed  me  on 
the  mechanics  of  the  forms, 
the  deadlines  and  sent  me  on 
my  way  to  garnish  the  right 
number  of  signatures.  1 
returned  about  15  minutes  be- 
fore the  deadline  to  his  office. 
Forms  were  checked  and  the 
only  remaining  question  was 
the  deposit,  then  £150.  1 ex- 
plained that  I had  no  money 
and  there  was  then  no  organi- 
sation to  provide  it,  but  1 had 
asked  a relative  to  loan  me 
the  amount  to  be  sent  by  3pm. 

At  this  Jack  said:  “Ah  well, 
we’ve  still  got  some  time. 
Let’s  have  a cup  of  tea".  At 
3pm  precisely  one  of  his  staff 
put  an  inquiring  head  round 
the  door  . but  was  waved 
away  by  the  town  clerk. 

At  about  3.20.  with  no  sign 
of  the  money.  Jack  said  to  me: 
“Mr  Bingham,  at  3.  Hi.  with 
the  money  here,  1 might  well 
have  assumed  that  the  clock 
was  at  least  10  minutes  fast;  at 
a quarter  past.  I’d  have 
checked  its  accuracy  if  the 
cash  had  been  on  the  table. 
But  I’m  sorry,  at  3.20,  i‘m 
afraid  you’re  past  the  dead- 
line. Now  why  don’t  you  go 
off  and  help  another  candi- 
date and,  if  you  can,  be  ray 
guest  at  the  count  here.” 

Sadly  I didn’t  get  to  that 
count  and  never  met  Jack 
Wolkind  again.  But  what  a 
lovely  memory  of  a public  ser- 
vant who  could  combine  effi- 
ciency with  humanity. 


Birthdays 


Karen  Briggs,  judo  cham- 
pion. 34;  Sir  Raymond  Carr, 
Spanish  historian,  78:  Ger- 
vase  de  Peyer.  clarinettist 
71;  Clive  Exton,  scriptwriter. 
67;  James  Ferman.  director. 
British  Board  of  Film  Classifi- 
cation, 67;  Jill  Gascoine,  ac- 
tress. 60;  Georgina  Godley, 
fashion  designer,  42:  Joel 
Grey,  actor,  65;  Lewis  Jones, 
rugby  player,  66:  Lisa  Stans- 
field,  singer,  31;  Richard 
Wain wright,  former  Liberal 
MP.  79;  Prof  Michael 
Wright,  mechanical  engineer, 
chairman,  600  Group.  50. 


Laura  Nyro . . . tones  rooted  in  pop  and  soul  ebct  Roberts 


I AURA  NYRO,  who  has 

1 died  of  cancer  aged  49, 

I was  an  electrifying 

kHSinger  and  pianist  who 
came  of  age  when  Bob  Dylan 
was  barding  it  in  Greenwich 
Village  and  poetic  song- 
writers were  In  demand.  Her- 
songs  of  the  1960s.  such  as 
Stoned  Soul  Picnic  and  Stoney 
End.  became  best  known  in 
versions  by  such  artists  as 
Barbra  Streisand  and  -the 
Fifth  Dimension. 

She  was  bom  Laura  Nlgro  ; 
of  Jewish-ItaUan  parentage 
(her  father  was  a jazz  trum- 
peter) in  the  Bronx  district  of 
New  York.  The  precocious 
Laura  read  poetry  from  an 
early  age,  wrote  her  first  song 
at  the  age  of  eight  and  studied 
at  the  High  School  of  Music 
and  Art  in  Manhattan.  In 
1966  she  made  her  debut 
album.  More  Than  A New  Dis- 
covery. It  introduced  an  idio- 
syncratic piano  style  and  a 
voice  whose  three-octave 
range  and  unnerving  swoops 

I between  octaves  brought  com- 
parisons with  her  friend  Joru 
, MItchelL  But  whereas  Mitch- 
ell’s musical  roots  were  in 
folk  music,  Nyro  was  a child 
of  the  musical  melting  pot  of 
New  York  City.  While  her  lyr- 


ics were  often  introspective 
and  densely  metaphorical, 
her  singing  and  her  tunas 
were  rooted  in  pop  and  souL 

That  first  alburn,  recorded 
when  Nyro  was  not  yet  19,  in- 
cluded three  songs  which 
would  become  Top  Ten  hits. 
Stoney  End  was  given  Barbra 
Streisand's  bravura  anthem lc 
treatment  while  Blood  Sweat 
and  Tears  recorded  And  When 
I Die.  which  was  only  kept 
from  topping  the  American 
charts  by  the  Fifth  Dimen- 
sion’s version  of  Laura’s  Wed- 
ding Bell  Blues. 

Her  devotion  to  soul  was 
still  unfashionable  In  the  age 
of  the  flower  child  and  It  con- 
tributed to  the  disastrous  end 
to  her  performance  at  the  1967 
Monterey  Festival.  She  ap- 
peared on  stage  wearing  one 
gossamer  angel  wing  and 
with  a band  including  black 
back-up  singers.  The  Califor- 
nian hippie  audience  booed 
her  offstage. 

Back  home  in  New  York, 
thing  were  different  With 
her  long  black  hair,  moody 
persona  and  black  clothes, 
Laura  Nyro  was  the  very 
model  of  a sensitive  singer- 
songwriter-  Like  Nina  Si- 
mone, she  was  also  capable  of 


•performances  of  an  intensity 
which  divided  audiences  into 
the  devoted  cult  followers  and 
thp  uncomfortable  admirers. 
As  the  critic  Janet  Maslin 
-wrote:  “The  fever  pitch  at 
which  she  performed  was  ul- 
timately as  frightening  as  it 
was  impressive". 

In  1968  Nyro  inspired  the 
future  Hollywood  mogul, 
David  Geffen,  to  set  up  a pub- 
lishing company  for  her.  It 
was  named  Tuna  Fish  Music 
after  her  favourite  food.  Gef- 
fen took  Nyro  to  CBS  Records 
for  an  audition  where  she  in- 
sisted on  turning  out  all  the 
lights  and  performing  by  the 
glow  of  a television  screen. 
The  strategy  worked  and 
Clive  Davis  signed  her-  to  a $4 
million  recording  deaL  Geffen 
sold  Tuna  Fish  to  CBS  for  a 
further  $4m.  . 


NYRO  spent  the  next 
six  months  commut- 
ing between  her  pent- 
house apartment  and 
the  recording  studio  in  a 
horse  and  carriage.  Although 
it  was  not  a bestseller,  the 
resulting  1968  album  Eli  and 
the  Thirteenth  Confession  in- 
troduced more  hit  songs,  no- 
tably Stoned  Soul  Picnic, 


Sweet  Blindness  (which  both 
became  Fifth  Dimension  hits) 
and  Eli’s  Coming,  which  was 
given  a pop  arrangement  by 
Three  Dog  Night 

ES  was  the  first  of  a trilogy 
of  CBS  albums  which  saw  her 
compositions  becoming  more 
introverted  and  intense 
against  complex  aural  back- 
drops fashioned  by  New 
York's  leading  arrangers  and 
session  musicians.  Perhaps 
as  a reaction  to  that  intensity, 
she  next  made  her  most  acces- 
sible album.  Gonna  Take  A 
Miracle,  a glorious  tribute  to 
New  York's  pop  heritage.  I 
which  included  versions  of 
Martha  and  The  Vandellas’ 
Dancing  In  The  Street  and  Da 
Do  Ron  Ron. 

Tensions  between  Nyro  and 
Geffen  contributed  to  a deci- 
sion to  “retire”  to  a fishing 
village  in  New  England.  She 
rejected  the  frenetic  pace  of 
the  pop-music  industry  and 
compared  her  art  with  that  <rf 
the  sculptor  and  the  novelist 
“There  are  certain  times  that 
are  very  prolific,  and  other 
times  when  they’re  planting 
seeds  ...”  she  once  told  an 
interviewer. 

Between  1975  and  1988  she 
recorded  four  albums  which 
yielded  just  one  hit  song. 
Midnight  Blue  from  Smile 
(1975),  successfully  recorded 
by  Melissa  Manchester.  The 
most  outstanding  recording 
of  this  period  was  Mother's 
Spiritual  where  Nyro  ex- 
pressed what  she  once  called 
her  “radical  feminist  bent" 


Nyro  returned  to  the  con- 
cert platform  in  1988  on  a US 
tour.  The  double  .album  from 
this  tour.  Lice  At  The  Bottom 
Line,.  'Contained  a new  ar- 
rangement of  And  When  I Die 
(composed  when  Nyro  was 
17)  which  rescued  it  from  the 
bouncy  Blood  Sweat  and 
Tears  version  and  re-empha- 
sised the  message  of  the 
chorus:  “And  when  I die/ And 
when  Tm  gone/ThereTl  be 
one  child  born./ And  a world 
to  carry  on”. 

Her  only  subsequent 
recording  was  the  1994  studio 
album  Walk  The  Dog  and 
Light  The  Light.  She  made 
what  was  to  be  her  final  Brit- 
ish concert  appearance  in 
1995.  A double  CD  surveying 
her  recording  career  was 
issued  a month  ago  in  the  US. 


Dave  Laing 


Laura  Nigro  (Nyro),  singer, 
songwriter,  bom  October  18. 
1947;  died  April  8.1997 


Death  Notices 

COB8ETT.  EdRb  lnk«  Lockatta). 
Saar  pamy  ana  mother,  ganorous  friend 
and  comrade.  Died  suddenly  and  peace- 
fully at  Guam  Mary  a university  Hospital  in 
Rnahampton  on  Sunday  6*n  April  1997. 
aged  85  years.  Funeral  lOem  Monday  nth 
April  at  MorVake  Crematorium.  Do  natrons 
to  charity  of  your  choice  rather  than  flow- 
are  please.  Memorial  event  to  be 
announced  later. 

KHUOABUX.  Me  Leonard)  Deborah 
Jane,  on  April  Bdt  aged  45.  peacefully  at 
home  alter  a brave  and  dgnHted  battle  with 
cancer.  lorred  by  so  many  and  on  example 
to  all.  Funeral  18th  April  3pm  Downs  Cre- 
matorhan.  Bri^rton.  Enquiries  Coop  F/S 
01273  60T  278.  Please  no  cut  bowers. 
PEGGY  Howard.  Mint  at  Mike  and  Rich, 
died  peacefully  on  April  lOh  In  SL  John's 
Hospital.  TVtckewam.  much  loved  Dy  all 
bar  family  and  Irienda. 

For  funeral  arrangements  ohone  Christo- 
pher Wlckendan  on  0181  568  8373. 

Flowers  welcome.  8 you  oroter,  please 
send  a donation  to  The  Friends  of  St 
John's  hospital.  Strafford  FU.  TWi  3HQ 
Pag  and  Us  are  together  again. 

Memorial  Services 

JBSSO.  A sarvtca  or  thanksgiving  (or  the 
Ida  and  work  oT  Dame  PenUope  Jemal  will 
be  held  at  Sl  OSes’  Church.  Oxford  ai 
Z30pm  on  Saturday  May  IDih.  For  further 
details  please  contact  00  331  40  82  98  B2 
■To  place  your  announcement  telephone 
0171  713  46 & or  lax  0171  713  4TCS  between 
Sam  and  3pra  Mon-Frl.  . 


& WE  WON'T  BE  BEATEN  ON  PRICE 


Jackdaw 


To  get  your  copy  of  the 
Guardian's  definitive  election 
guide  at  £12.99,  telephone 
US  on  01483  268  888. 

It’s  apolitical  first,  it  actually 
axkswara  y oiir  questions. 
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Ufology 

SO,  WHAT  makes  UK  ufology 
tick?  Perhaps  you  think  of 
lantern  jawed  men  and 
women  relentlessly  pursuing 
their  sky  koans  in  a scientific 

and  rational  way. 

Well,  it’s  just  not  like  that 
At  best  ufology  resembles  the 

Saxon  fiefdoms,  at  worst  a 
crowd  of  agitated  gibbons.  ■ 
UFO  groups  tend  to  be  nei- 
ther democratic  nor  reason- 
able and  as  Jacques  Vallee 
says:  “Any  researcher  who 
has  not  tried  to  engage  foe 
advocates  of  UFO’s  nuts  and 
bolts  reality  in  rational  de- 
bate can  only  have  a faint 
idea  of  what  vitriolic  means.” 

There  is  no  flay  like  a Ufologist 
spumed,  according  to  Fortean 

times. 

Watching 

YOU  wake  up.  get  dressed, 
and  board  the  commuter 
train  for  downtown  Balti- 
more. As  you  get  off  at  How- 
ard Street,  a police  video 
camera  records  you  running 

through  the  train.  You  stop  at 
on  ATM  machine,  which 


films  you  fumbling  with  yonr 
wallet  Another  video  net- 
work takes  over  at  your  office 
building,  following  you  from 
your  sidewalk  into  foe  lobby, 
where  you’re  captured  fold- 
ing your  umbrella.  You  sit 
down  at  your  computer  and 
check  your  email,  unaware 
that  your  bosses  have  been 
reading  your  messages. 

Nextycru  call  a salesman, . 
but  even  before  he  picks  up 
his  phone  he  knows  it’s  you 
and  that  you  inquired  last 
week  about  an  economy  car. 
He  also  knows  that  your 
neighbourhood  demograph- 
ics suggest  you’re  being 
cheap  and  could  probably  af- 
ford the  sporty  coupe. 

You  call  your  answering 
machine  at  home  to  find  a 
message  from  a woman  you 
had  a brief  unhappy  fling 
with.  Not  only  does  she  have 
your  imitated  home  phone 
number,  but  she  warns  you 
that  she  also  knows  your 
address,  the  name  of  foe 
woman  you  live  with,  both  of 
your  Social  Security  num- 
bers and  dozens  of  your 
neighbours,  how  much  yon 
paid  for  your  house,  and  that 

you  were  driving  illegally 

last  time  you  saw  her  because 
your  licence  was  suspended. 
She  got  it  all  in  a few  minutes 
from  an  on-line  service. 

You  can  rim  but  you  can't  hide. 
In  Details  for  men 

Luwie  angst 

ONE  of  my  least  favourite 
and,  alas,  all  too  frequent 
real-life  scenarios  goes  like 
th1«r 


i Fellow  party  guest  What 
doyou  do?  Myselfi  Tm  an  ac- 
tor. FPG:  Really — what  are 
you  in?  Myself:  Nothing  at 
present  FPG:  Ah  (with  a sort 
of  amused  and  knowing  tri- 
umph) RESTING! 

At  which  point  I edge  away — 
concealing,  I hope  success- 
fully, pique  and,  above  all 
embarrassment 

I feel  embarrassed  for  the 
FPGs.  They  think  they  are 
using  the  correct  “in ’’jargon, 
i whereas  in  over  30  years  I 
have  never  heard  a fellow 
professional  use  foe  term 
“resting”  to  mean  out  of 
work. 

The  expression,  ifit  was 
ever  used,  belongs  to  foe  era 
of  Victorian  ham  beloved  of 
Punch  cartoons — lank 
haired  and  red  nosed,  in  an 
astrakhan  collar  and  a som- 
brero. he  greets  a colleague 
with  “what  news  on  foe 
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Rialto,  laddie?” 

To  speak  of  actors  “rest- 
ing" today  is  like  saying  to  a 
modem  schoolboy,  “I  bet  you 
get  up  to  some  spiffing  japes 
in  the  tuck  shop.” 

It  also  implies  that  such 
idleness  is  not  enforced  but  a 
matter  of  choice. 

A free  lesson  on  how  to  annoy 
actors  in  The  Oldie 

New  shrink 

Devil:  Do  you  think  British 
political  life  is  in  need  of 
psychoanalysis? 

Orbach:  Yes,  it  most  cer- 
tainly is.  Our  political  life  has 
become  incredibly  brutal, 
reductionist  and  anti- 
thought 

Devil:  New  Labour  isn’t  ex- 
actly hot  on  ideas  either  is  it? 
Orbach:  My  experience  is 
that  there  is  a difference  be- 
tween what  New  Labour 
thinks  it  needs  to  do  to  be 
electable  and  foe  policies 
people  have  in  mind  to  create 

a new  social  consensus.The 

people  I talk  to  feel  they  need 
to  spin  the  hews  or  read  the 
focus  groups  in  one  very  sim- 
plistic, rather  frightened 
way. 

Susie  Orbach  on  the  couch 
with  the  Printer’s  Deoil 


Jackdaw  wants  your  Jewels.  E- ' 
mail  jackda  u?@guardlan- 
.co.uk.: fax  01 71-713 4366:  write 
Jackdaw,  The  Guardian,  119 
Farringdon  Road.  London 
EC1R3ER. 


The  Oldie . . . acting  up 
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8 THE  ELECTION 


We  changed  the  Labour  party . - - 
to  make  a new  party  that  is  true  to 
its  principles  and  values  and  is 
going  to  resist  pressure 

Tony  Blair 


Labour’s  commitment  to  the 
minimum  wage  and  the  EU  Social 
Chapter  would  put  more  young 
people  on  the  dole,  not  fewer 

John  Major 


I’ll  be  tough 
with  unions 
says  Blair 


Rebecca  Sndtheis 
Political  Correspondent 


LABOUR’S  relations 
with  the  unions  were 
again  under  the  spot- 
light In  the  election 
campaign  yesterday,  as  Tony 
Blair  pledged  to  be  tough  with 
any  union  or  interest  group 
that  threatened  to  bully  a 
fixture  Labour  government. 
But  Mr  Blair  refused  to  be 
drawn  Into  a likely  strike  by 
Essex  firefighters  which 
could  take  place  before  poll- 
ing day,  saying  he  hoped  the 
dispute  could  be  settled  and 
that  he  did  not  want  to  “in- 
flame" the  situation. 

Mr  Blair  said  he  would  con- 
front anyone  who  attempted 
to  prevent  him  delivering  the 
best  for  Britain,  in  an  attempt 
to  quash  the  Tories’  claims 
that  Labour  intends  to  build  , 
stronger  links  with  the 
unions  if  elected. 

Asked  on  BBC  Radio  2"s 
Jimmy  Young  programme 
haw  he  would  stand  up  to  old 
Labour  supporters  demand- 
ing a1  pay-back  for  their  votes, 
Mr  Blair  stressed:  “People 
will  not  be  able  to  threaten  or 
bully  any  government  that  I 
lead. 

“We  changed  the  Labour 
Party,  changed  the  way  our 
members  of  parliament  are 
elected,  changed  our  relation- 
ship with  the  trade  unions. 
We  have  changed  our  policy- 
making.  We  have  doubled  our 
membership.  We  have  rewrit- 
ten our  basic  constitution. 
Why?  To  make  a new  Labour 
Party  that  is  true  to  its  princi- 
ples and  values  and  is  going 
to  resist  pressure  from  them 
or  anybody  else.1' 


Members  of  the  Fire  Bri- 
gades Union  in  Essex  are 
today  expected  to  back  a 
series  of  walkouts  in  protest . 
at  plans  to  make  £1.5  million  i 
worth  of  savings.  In  a series 
of  highly  visible  protests,  it 
has  already  warned  that  52 
jobs  will  be  axed,  recruitment 
will  be  frozen  and  training 
and  equipment  budgets  cut  in 
order  to  make  the  savings. 

The  county  council  said  the 
government’s  “tight"  finan- 
cial settlement  meant  It  had 
to  cut  £22  million  from  local 
services,  including  education 
and  social  services.  But  home 
office  minister  Baroness 
B latch  insisted  the  fire  ser- 


‘People  will  not  be 
able  to  threaten  or 
bully  any 

government!  lead* 
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vice  remained  “properly 
funded”. 

The  Liberal  Democrats  are 
opposing  the  strike,  although 
its  health  spokesman  Simon 
Hughes  stressed  yesterday 
that  the  party  was  “con- 
cerned about  the  funding 
issue”. 

The  result  of  the  ballot  will 
he  announced  at  Tnnr.hHm*» 
today,  but  union  leaders  said 
the;  expected  a huge  majority 
in  favour  of  action  — their 
first  strike  since  1977. 

Army  “green  goddesses” 
are  on  standby  in  Colchester 
to  meet  the  estimated  50  to  80 
calls  daily  in  AprlL  The  vehi- 
cles will  be  manned  by  Exercise  in  democracy  . . . Paddy  Ashdown  watches  as  a gym  member  monitors  his  breathing  on  a rowing  machine 
soldiers.  during  a campaign  trip  to  Edinburgh  by  the  Liberal  Democrat  leader  yesterday  photograph:  lows*  buller 
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Introducing  the  new  easy  way  to 
get  mobile  at  Comet. 

The  Talkahead  inclusive  pack  from 
Orange  has  everything  you  need, 
including  the  handset,  in  the  price. 
Plus  you'll  enjoy  all  the  advantages 
of  the  Orange  network. 


OTHER  ORANGE 
BENEFITS  INCLUDE: 


MOTOROLA 


fviF!3l!  DIGITAL 
MOBILb  PHONE 
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• Up  to  H3  hours  standby  a me 

• Caller  ID  to  identify  the  c slier 


All  the  calls  you  make  are 
itemised  at  no  extra  charge. 
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i INSURANCE 

Against  loss,  theft,  or 
accidental  damage. 

24  HOUR  HANDSET 


Only  Orange  win  replace 
your  phone,  free  within  24 
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or  accidentally  damaged  in 

the  first  12  months. 
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If  your  phone  becomes 
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Labour  claims 
victory  in  battle 
of  the  tax  bills 


Michael  While  on 

a Major  concession, 
followed  by  an  attack 
on  Brown’s  plans 
for  young  jobless 
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coverage  and  more  on  the  Election 


Labour  last  night 
claimed  victory  in  the 
election’s  Battle  of  the 
Tax  Bills-  But  Conservative 
campaign  strategists  man- 
aged to  dent  Gordon  Brown’s 
flagship  policy  for  taking 
250,000  young  people  off  wel- 
fare ami  putting  tfr«m  to 
work. 

During  the  morning  round 
of  election  news  conferences 
John  Major  was  forced  to  con- 
cede that  independent  analysis 
showed  that  taxes  had  risen  by 

an  average  £7  a week  for  fern- 
flies.  But  the  Tories  managed 
to  stay  on  the  offensive  over 
Labour’s  plans  to  privatise  the 
National  Air  Traffic  Control 
Service  (NATS). 

Mr  Major's  chief  target  was 
Mr  Brown’s  youth  employ- 
ment scheme,  which  be  d 
was  fatally  flawed.  First,  i 
there  are  not  250,000  young 
people  out  of  work  for  more  | 
than  six  months.  Second,  Mr , 
Brawn’s  costing,  £3  billion  i 
over  a five-year  parliament 
was  hopelessly  optimistic. 
Third,  the  scheme  would  not 
work,  not  least  because  em- 
ployers offered  a £60-a-week 
subsidy  to  take  on  ■ young 
people  might  use  U to  dismiss 
another  young  person  not  eli- 
gible for  the  subsidy. 

Finally,  Mr  Major  said. 
Labour’s  commitment  to  the 
minimum  wage  and  the  EU 
Social  Chapter  would  “put 
more  young  people  on  the 
dole,  not  fewer,  and  probably 
for  longer.  Labour's  plans 
mean  a massive,  transfer  of 
Jobs  from  the  private  sector  to 
the  public  sector;  they  would 
replace  real  Jobs  for  young 
people  with  short-term  pho- 
ney ones.” 


The  NATS  row  rumbled  on 
all  day  after  trade  union  offi- 
cials confirmed  they,  had  been 
told  in  March  that  Labour 
had  no  intention  of  endorsing 
the  proposed  Tory  privatisa- 
tion, several  weeks  after  the 
party's  trade  spokeswoman, 
Margaret  Beckett,  had  sig- 
nalled that  a Blair  govern- 
ment might  embrace  privati- 
sation to  meet  the 
expenditure  commitment  Mr 
Brown  has  endorsed. 

Labour  yesterday  fielded  its 
big  guns  — Tony  Blair,  Mi- 
Brown  and  Mrs  Beckett  — to 
hammer  home  to  voters  the 
feet  that  Mr  Major  had  repeat 
edly  promised  to  reduce  taxes 
throughout  the  1992 
campaign. 

Labour's  confidence  was 
boosted  by  the  report  of  the 
independent  Institute  for  Fis- 
cal Studies,  which  confirmed 
that  taxes  had  risen,  as  Mr 
Major  admitted,  Wwingh  he 
said  they  were  now  falling. 
But  Paddy  Ashdown,  the  Lib- 
eral Democrat  leader,  took  a 
different  message  from  the 
IFS's  study  and  wrote  to  both 
rival  party  leaders  in  Identi- 
cal terms. 

Mr  Ashdown  complained 
that  with  real-terms  expendi- 
ture due  to  increase  by  only 
0 JA  per  emit  tbfs  year  and  0.4 
per  cent  next  year  the  Gov- 
ernment's expenditure  totals, 
endorsed  by  Mr  Brown,  were 
quite  literally  "incredible" 
and  would  drive  the  health 
and  education , systems  into 
crisis. 

Labour  yesterday  accused 
ministers. of  making  tax-and- 
expenfiiture  commitments 

worth  £14J>  billon,  the  ’equiv- 
alent of  £9.15  a week  from 
every  family,  in  the  past  few 
days  and  said  Mr  Major  must 
“come  ctean”  about  bow  to 
pay  for  them.  Challenged  by 
journalists  about  .not  raising 
VAT  or  other  taxes,  MrMajor 
said  he  saw  no-need  forth  But 
‘T  have  learned  from  experi- 
ence” since  the  last  recession, 
he  said.  No  minister  could 
rule  out  the  unforeseen. 


coverage  and  more  on  the  Election 
Website:  http://elecUon.guardIan.co.uk 
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getting  serious: 
Bonkers  and  u 
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Campaign 

Day 


Stuart  Miliar 


Perhaps  tt  was  the 
Tories’ darkly  nega- 
tive election,  broad- 
cast, orthe  Times  poll  show- 

taga  12-point  shrink  in 
Labour’s  lend.  Whatever 
the  reason,  the  campaign 
finally  got  down  to  business 
yesterday  as  Tatton  Fever 
released  the  nation  from  Its 
grasp-. 

The  first  hints  thathostll- 
itles  bad  returned  to  a feroc- 
ity bordering  on  normality 
came  at  the  morning  press 
confer-  ■ 
ences-  At 


thellbDem 

bash,  the  , : R'jpfinPf! 

shrinking 

ofLabour’s  ’ 

poll  lead,  . . 

saw  senior  . 

figures  an- 

urlyjeouncl 

afFanlagy  .. 

Hung  Par ttamenfai  —A  pop- 
ular if  ultimately  doomed 
purrott  attire  1992 battie. 

As  then,  fiie  game  ln- 
volvodflmLfeDemsputaiy 
on  a good  showofplaying 
hardfor  Labourto  get, 
while  making  dear  they 
werein  the  market  While 
the  rotund  Charles  Kenne- 


showed  he  had  lost  none  of  . 
his  apoplectic  zeal  by  reftis- 
ing  to  accept  Mr  Blair’s  _• 
reply  that  there  was  no  con- 
tradiction inthe  party’s 
policy  on  grant-maintained 
schools  and  the  party  lead- 
ers edncattonal  arrange- 
ments for  his  elder  son. 

Eventnally.Mr  Blair, 
silence^  him  wtiha  good- 
humoured  pat  on  the  head: 
“PtoaM  tty  to  contain  your- 
self otherwise  we  may  not  1 
caH  you  agate  if  you’re  go- 
ing to  do  that.” 

With  good  opinion  poll 
■ mwwutawrMwhwn  Hip 

Labour  camp  had  further 
cause  for  cheer  by  the  time 
the  cosy  couple  had  finished 
chatting.  A poll  showed  84 
per  cent  of  those  inter- 
viewed—inrinding  more 
than  halfofTory  voters— 
approved  afthe  party's  Brit- 
ain Deserves  Better  slogan.  . 
In  contrast,  only  8 per  cent 
ware  impressed  with  the  . 
Tory  alternative,  Britain  is 
Booming. 

Bnt  the  celebrations  were 
cut  short  by  bookies  who  . 
revealed  that  heavy  betting 
oh  the  Tories  hasmovtd  the 
tedmO  ministerial  donkey 
tothoroughfared  status.  - 

WffWam  Hill  has  cnffhfl 

odds  against  the  Coaaerva- 
flves  being  the  largest " 
i single  party  from  4-1  to  7-2, 
and  to  win  an  overall  major- 
lty  from  9-1  to  7-1.  Labour 
remahisthe  favourlterwlth " 
Odds  of  2-9  for  an  overall 
majority. 

Far  from  the  number 


Travis 


dy  (above)  gravely  insisted 

crunching. 

; 

that  formal  links  were  “un- 
likely”, he  added thatif  the 

the  Prime 
Minister 

> 

KZ 

Torte^foSttheir  overall  nut; 
i - chi'  on  May  1,  thmu 

yresenjoy- 
ing  himself 

^ ■'  i 

was  “ho  way  that  we  are  ’ 

on  the.-’ 

II 

gcringto  put  John  Major  and 

stump  in  . 

“ 

that  crew  back  in  by  . 
default’.'- 

Derbyshire.  . 

Visiting  the 

The  dreamlngmay  have 
come  to  nothing  In  1992,  but 
the  party  didn’t  have  agony . 
aunt  Anna  Raeburn  (below) 
rooting  for  them  then.  Uh- 
veiled  yesterday,  the  former 
Labour-supporting  Lfl>  Bern 
secret  weapon  urged 
women  voters  to  abandon 
the  other  two  ptarties  be-  . i 
cause  they  could  not  be 
trusted. 

Further  confirmation 
that  we  had  entered  real 
politics  j 


mode  was  in 
evidence 
around  the 
corner  at 
the  Labour 
press  con- 
ference. To 
the  delight 
of  all  pres- 
ent. the  Ex- 
press’s •• 

Peter  “Bankers”  Httcbens 
became  embroiled  in  his 
first  spat  with  Tony  Blair. 
Rising  out  offals  seal— an 
unprecedented  act  of  ag- 
gression at  these  sedate 
early  morning  affairs — for- 
mer Trotskyite  Bonkers 


LongEaton ... 
factory  of 
Douglas  i . ■ 

GUI  International,  suppli- 
ers of  sailing  clothes  to  the 
Great  Britain  Olympic  sail- 
ing team,*Mr  Majorcan- 
founded  those  who  claim  he 
has  run  out  of  new  ideas 
when  he  was  shown  a pair 
aflightwelght  rubber  deck 
boots  (above).  "Why  don’t 
you  market  these  as  garden 
boots  to  save  wandering 
round  in  those  wretched 
wellingtons?”  he  asked- 
Central  Office  staff  are 
bracing  themselves  for  the 
backlash  from  the  UK  wel- 
Ues  industry. 

Outside  the  main  election 
loop,  Screaming  Lord  Sutch 
stepped  into  the  limelight 
fay  putting  a fiver  dn  himself 
to  be  in  No  lOafferMay  1- 
Wlth  odds  of  15  mflUon  to 
one,  the  Monster  Raving 
Loony  Farty  leader  ex- 
plained that  he  would  make 
up  for  forcing  William  Hill 
into  bankruptcy  by  ap- 
pointing its  press  officer, 
Graham  Sharpe,  Minister 
for  Sport.1 
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Politics  is  dominated  by  men. 
Women  are  fed  up  because  we  are 
the  majority  and  yet  nobody  is  really 
speaking  our  language 

Justine  McGuinness,  Women  Lib  Dems 


THE  ELECTION  9 


Internationally,  women  have  been 
moving  towards  more  progressive 
parties.  It  follows  women’s  increased 
participation  in  the  labour  market 

Clare  Short 
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THE  BIG  ISSUE/  COURTING  WOMEN’S  VOTES 


Failing  to  woo  women’s  votes 


Battle  is  on  to  overcome  deep 
alienation  from  party  politics  and 
win  votes  of  group  which  will 
decide  election.  Sarah  r 
and  Alan  Travis  report 


HOW  tong  can  it 
last?  The  opin- 
ion polls  still 
show  Labour  en- 
joying lengthy 
leads  — . but 
signs  of  erosion  are  appearing 
as  the  Tories  begin  to  stage 
something  of  a recovery. 

The  Harr  is /Independent 
opinion  poll  today  shows  the 
Conservatives  up  two  per 
cent  at  the  expense  of  the  Lib- 
eral Democrats.  The  Labour 
lead  remains  enormous  but  it 
is  enough  to  raise  a cheer  at 
Conservative  Central  Office. 

But  those:  headline  poll  fig- 
ures obscure  a real  worry  for 
Labour — Tony  Blair  stiff  has 
a problem  with  the  women's 
vote.  They  simply  do  not  vote 
for  the  party  with  the  mim 
enthusiasm  as  men.  The  fig- 
ures change  from  poll  to  poll 
but  in  recent  months,  on  aver- 
age, Labour’s  lead  Is  around 
six  points  lower  among 
women  tban  IBM 
Labour’s  recognised  the 
gender  gap  had  played  a part 
in  losing  it  the  1992  election 
in  its  postmortem.  Its  imme- 
diate response  was  all-women 
shortlists,  which  are  partly 
responsible  for  the  significant 
number  of  women  standing  in 
Labour  safe  seats,  but  which 
ran  into  a legal  quagmire. 

Every  party  knows  women 
will  decide  the  election.  They 
make  up  a majority  of  float- 
ing voters.  Around  a third  in 
all  age  groups  have  not  yet 
decided  which  party  to  back, 
according.,  to  research,  Jast 
month  by  the  Fawcett 
women’s  pressure  group.  ! 

Tradition  has  it  that  older 
women  tend  to  vote  Conserva- 
tive and  younger  ones 
Labour,  with  the  Liberal 
Democrat  vote  peaking  some- 


where hi  the  middle.  The 
Fawcett  report  suggests  th^a 
trend  still  exists,  in  spite  of 
the.  strides  Labour  has  made 
in  the  polls.  In  the  18-24  age 
group,  65  per  cent  of  women 
said  they  would  -vote  Labour, 
with  the  Conservatives  on  19 
per  cent  Among  the  over  55s, 
46  per  cent  said  they  would 
vote  Labour,  and  42  per  cent 
Conservative. 

Labour  MP  dare  Short, 
who  has  done  a lot  of  research 
in  the  area,  believes  an  his- 
torical shift  in  the  women’s 
vote  is  about  to  take  place. 
“Internationally,  women 
have  been  moving  towards 
more  progressive  parties,  and 
everywhere  it  follows 
women's  Increased  participa- 
tion in  the  labour  market.” 

It  has  happened  in  Scandi- 
navia, and  the  votes  of  women 
kept  Bill  Clinton  in  power  in 
the  US.  “In  all  the  interna- 
tional analysis,  it  is  due  to 
happen  here,”  Ms  Short 
added.  Labour  will  be  praying 
it  happens  before  May  1. 

The  battle  for  women’s 
votes  Is  an,  but  the  parties' 
research  has  thrown  up  a 
common  obstacle.  Women  are 
deeply  alienated  from  party 
politics,  distrust  politicians 
and  despise  the  slanging 
matches  that  are  meat  and 
drink  to  their  (usually  male) 
representatives  in  the  Com- 
mons. So  far  the  campaign 
has  been  about  little  else. 

“They  hate  the  fighting  — 
and  so  do  L”  said  Dame  An- 
gela Rumboid^thc  Conserva- 
tive party  vice-chairman  who 
has  struggled  to  get  more 
women  on  to  the  candidate 
shortlists.  *T  think  it’s  child- 
ish.’’ Women  MPs,  she  said, 
are  “keen  to  put  our  points 
across  and  establish  ouur  dif- 


Podtspeak  - the 
official  phrasobook 


Labour's  "winning  words’: 

"Speak  Oka  a normal  human  being 
and  no*  Hca  a poBkaan*  - official 
advice  to  candidates. 


Don’t  say 
Economy 
Labour  martot 

Inflation 


Do  say 
Money 
Jobs 
Prices 


Mewr  faces? 


Voting  by  numbers 

Voting  intention  by  age  and  gender, 
percentage,  March  1997 


We  havslo  stop  imposing 
these  putative  mos^rsa]  tax 
rates  on  people  claiming 
benefit. 


John  is, a father  living  on 
social  security.  He  waa 
offered  a day’s  wortc  for 
£30,  but  hard  have  to 
spend  £S  on  travel  and  the 
DSS  would  have  taken 
away  the  rest 

Long  term  care  for 
elderly  peopto  shouldn't 
depend  on  a means  tesL 

If  your  akferiy  parents 
need  to  be  cared  for,  they 
shouldn't  have  to  sell 


ferenoes,  but  we  don’t  fall  out 
and  call  each  other  narmia 
and  yah-boo”. 

Ms  Short  uses  the 
phrase:  “Women  despise  and 
hate  yah-boo."  Their  revul- 
sion might  malcn  thorn  gay 
they  were  not  interested  in 
politics,  but  any  doorstepping 
candidate  who  took  them  at 
their  word  would  get  it  wrong. 

“They  go  on  to  have  an  in- 
tense political  discussion  fo- 
cussed un  people,  not  on  ab- 
stractions,'' said  Ms  Short 
Managing  household  budgets, 
sorting  out  the  fiunfly.  Inter- 
acting with  the-  health'  ser- 
vices and  schools  generally 
more  than  men,  they  have  a 
different  perspective.  “They 
care  about  levels  of  employ- 
ment, tiie  health  service,  edu- 
cation, but  they  care  not  just 


about  their  own  generation. 
Through  their  fbmfljpg  they 
feel  that  sense  of  what  is  hap- 
pening to  subsequent  genera- 
tions.” Their  scorn  for  politi- 
cians who  sprat  all  their  time 
arguing  rather  than  doing 
something  practical  leads  to 
an  uncertainty  as  to  how  to 
vote. 

Justine  McGuinness,  chair- 
woman of  Women  Liberal 
Democrats,  thought  the  gra- 
der divide  was  significant 
“Politics  is  dominated  by 
men.  Women  are  fed  up  be- 
■cause  we*  are  the  majority  in 
the  country  and  yet  nobody  is 
speaking  our  language  and 
making  an  effort  to  cover 
things  we  care  about  — 
health,  education  and  our 
children.’ 

Ms  Short  found  many 


women  had  split  allegiances. 
“In  the  work  we  did,  they 
tended  to  be  very  worried 
about  what  was  happening  in 
Brussels  and  have  a deep 
sense  that  Britain  was  in  de- 
cline. They  didn’t  much  like 
Brussels  telling  us  what  to  do, 
or  devolution.”  This  is  Tory 
territory,  and  she  has  de- 
tected a Conservative  push  on 
these  issues  aimed,  she  be- 
lieves, at  women. 

On  the  other  band,  there  is 
substantial  Labour  potential 
“They  were  very  angry  about 
frnymd  -health  care  and  edu- 
ca&DD,  -where  people  witii 
money  get  more  privilege," 
she  said.  "You  can  see,  in  a 
way,  a battle  for  their  souls.” 

Last  autumn,  Labour’s 
National  Executive  Commit- 
tee came  up  with  a weapon 


for  candidates,  called  Win- 
ning Words.  Aware  that 
-women  hate  political  jargon, 
it  suggested  the  use  of  more 
direct  language  and  down-to- 
earth  examples.  Speak  like  a 
normal  human  being,  not  ifl«» 
a politician,  it  said.  Don’t  talk 
about  the  economy  — say 
money.  For  labour  market, 
substitute  jobs.  Forget  infla- 
tion — talk  about  prices.  It 
may  sound  patronising. 
Labour  activists  say.  but  it  is 
a helpful  tool  to  get  through 
to  women  and  man.  Men, 
some  -say,  - wffl  pretend  to 
understand  the  economy  even 
when  they  do  not 
Winning  words  aside, 
which  party  is  making 
women  the  best  offer?  The 
National  Women’s  Commis- 
sion, representing  50  women's 


organisations,  together  with 
the  Equal  Opportunities  Com- 
mission, put  to  all  the  parties 
a list  of  10  priorities,  called 
The  National  Agenda  for 
Action.  It  included  childcare, 
health,  poverty,  education, 
pay,  and  violence  against 
women.  The  parties  were 
asked  to  acknowledge  which 
measures  in  each  category 
were  In  their  manifesto. 

“Instead  of  ticks  and 
crosses,  we  got  lots  of 
hedges,”  said  Liz  Bavidge, 
commission  co-chairwoman. 
Pages  -and  pages  of  qualified 
responses  came  back,  but  the 
only  straight  yes  and  no 
answers  came  from  the  Lib- 
eral Democrats. 

For  all  the  vaunted  Labour 
minister  for  women,  she  said, 
“it  is  not  clear  they  would  be 


doing  more  than  the  Lib 
Dems”. 

All  parties  have  tried  to 
field  more  women  candidates 
to  erode  the  macho  political 
culture  — 159  for  Labour, 
many  in  safe  seats,  147  for  the 
Lib  Dems,  but  only  67  for  the 
Conservatives. 

Dame  Angela  denies  there, 
is  any  resistance  to  women 
candidates  in  the  constitu- 
ency associations.  “The  prob- 
lem is  the  women  haven't 
come  forward  in  sufficient 
numbers.  I think  that’s  be- 
cause a lot  -of  professional 
women  who  would  make  good 
MPs  say  can  I give  up  my 
career  fflr  something  that  is 
much  less  certain  — a five 
year  contract,  so  to  speak. 
Men  probably  assume  they 
will  be  there  for  life.” 


Labour  hits  back  over  jobs  plan 


Tory  claim  that  figures  fail  to  add 
up  misses  the  point,  expert  says 


Ctutstnpbor-Eiautt-- 
and  Richard  Thomas 


loHN  MAJOR  claimed 


yesterday  that  Labour’s  pol- 
icy for  drastically  reducing 
youth  unemployment,  one  of 
its  five  key  pledges,  was  "fell- 
ing apart  at  the  seams”. 
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EVERYONE  SAYS 
I LOVE  YOU 

More  free  tickets  for 
preview  screenings 

Everyone  Says  I Love  You  (1 2)  Is  Woody  Allen's 
latest  movie,  a comic  musical  featuring  Goldie 
Hawn,  Julia  Roberts  and  Ttm  Roth  amongst  its 
star-studded  cast 

The  movie  is  released  nationwide  by  Buena 
Vista  IntomalionaJ  (UK)  lid  on  April  1 B.  but  Wo 
have  organised  preview  screenings  for  readers 

at  selected  cinemas  on  Sunday  April  13.  Due  to 
an  overwhelming  demand  for  last  week’s  offer, 
a Bmtted  number  of  adcfltional  places  have  been 
mads  avaflabte.  Readers  should  caB  the 
designated  phone  Enos  to  claim  their  tickets. 

The  fines  dose  at  5pm  today-  Tickets  are  available 

on  a strictly  first  come,  fast  sawed  basis- 

MBs  AH  sereeTitoB*  start  at  Ham,  with  the 
exception  of  Oxford  which  starts  at  mnday. 

Birmingham,  Virgin  Cinemas 
Brighton,  Odeon  Cinemas 
Bristol,  Watershed  Centre 
Glasgow,  FBm  Theatre 
Liverpool,  Odeon  Cinemae 
London,  Odeon  Cinemas 
Manchester,  Comerhouse 

Newcastle.  Tyneside  Cinema 
Nottingham,  Broadway  Canto* 

Oxford,  Phoenix  Picture  House 

tm.heI  nmffllkuni-  soppermlnuwai 

«B  times.  a-L»M!*areDpeii£W>mn!dtol^Apr41»aflad^B«at 

*“=2E2E23225Ei 


0891  900  747 
0891  900749 
0891  900  791 
0891900  733 
0891 900  785 
0891900  757 
0891900  759 
0891 900  761 
0891900  763 
. 0891  900  765 


tl5hsw**<*d7.toite«^ 
dMOttflntf.  * 

Bead.  London  EL’lRSBR. 


Shadow  chancellor  Gordon 
Brown  had  promised  to  get 
250,000  under-25s  who  had 
been  out  of  work  for  more 
than  six  months  off  the  dole. 
Mr  Major  said  his  sums  did 
not  add  up. 

“His  numbers  are  wrong. 
There  haven’t  been  250,000 
young  people  out  of  work  for 
more  than  six  months,”  he 
said.  The  Tories  claimed 
there  are  only  198,000. 

It  looked  a very  nasty  mo- 
ment for  Mr  Brown.  An  arith- 
metical gaffe  by  Labour, 
brought  on  by  the  Conserva- 
tives’ economic  miracle? 

The  answer  lies  in  the 
relationship  between  how 
many  under-25s  out  of  work 
for  more  than  six  months  are 
claiming  benefit  at  any  one 


time  and  the  flow  of  youth  un- 
employment throughout  the 
year.  In  November  1995,  when 
Mr  Brown  launched  his  pol- 
icy of  welfare- to-work  paid  for 
by  a utilities  windfall  tax, 
there  were  indeed  249,900 
young  people  who  had  been 
out  of  work  for  more  than  six 
months,  according  to  the 
Labour  Force  Survey,  drawn 
up  by  civil  servants.  The 
pledge  matched  the  figure. 

But  since  then  the  numbers 
of  young  jobless  have  fallen. 
So  Gillian  Shephard,  Educa- 
tion and  Employment  Secre- 
tary, was  strictly  accurate  to 
quote  a figure  of  196,000  as  the 
number  of  young  jobless  who 
ftiaimwd  benefit  in  January. 


However,  a narrow  snap- 
shot of  claimants  In  one 
month  does  not  give  an  accu- 
rate picture  of  youth  unem- 
ployment spread  over  the 
whole  year.  This  point  was 
quickly  picked  up  by 
Labour's  spin  doctors  after 
they  had  been  temporarily 
flummoxed.  The  Conservative 
figure,  they  pointed  out  sim- 
ply captures  the  number  of 
young  people  who  are  cur- 
rently in  the  six  months-plus 
unemployed  group.  No  at- 
tempt is  made  to  Include 
those  who  are  about  to  hit  the 
six-month  trigger  point 

Labour  is  relying  on  this 

flow  through  the  system  over 
a year  to  retain  the  credibility 
of  its  round-figure  promise  of 
a mixture  of  jobs  and  train- 
ing. It  wants  to  help  those  al- 
ready in  the  target  group  — 

the  “stock" — but  also  to  offer 

the'  scheme  to  the'  new  en- 
trants, or  the  “flow". 

According  to  Paul  Gregg,  a 
labour  market  expert  at  the 
London  School  of  Economics, 
about  25,000  young  people  be- 
come long-term  unemployed 
every  month.  This  means  f 


that  over  a year,  300,000 
people  will  enter  the  group 
and  there  are  already  a shade 
below  200,000  in  it 

Dr  Gregg  says  that  while 
the  Conservative  figure  is  ac- 
curate it  misses  the  point 
"Saying  that  only  108,000  are 
now  in  this  group  does  dem- 
onstrate that  unemployment 
is  coming  down  quickly,”  he 
said.  “The  point  of  a scheme 
like  Labour’s,  though.  Is  to 
help  people  already  stuck  in 
long-term  unemployment  but 
also  to  help  those  who  are  go- 
ing to  end  up  in  this  position 
in  the  future.” 

There  are,  therefore,  half  a 
million  youngsters  for 
Labour  to  help  in  the  course 
of  a year,  and  the  job  schemes 
outlined  by  Gordon  Brown 
are  Intended  to  last  six 
months.  Divide  500.000  by 
two,  and  the  magic  250,000 
number  reappears. 

Although  this  analysis 
seems  to  get  Labour  off  the 
hook,  it  also  raises  some 
'questions  about  the  policy,  ac- 
cording to  Dr  Gregg.  A look  at 


A snapshot  of  one 
month’s  young 
jobless  does  not 
give  ah  accurate 
picture  of  the  year 


the  figures  for  January  1997 
shows  that  while  198,000 
young  people  have  been  un- 
employed for  more  than  six 
months,  the  number  drops  to 

106.000  for  those  who  stay  on 
the  dole  for  more  than  a year. 

As  Dr  Gregg  points  out,  this 
means  that  almost  half  the 
people  who  will  be  helped  by 
Labour’s  scheme  would  have 
found  work  in  any  case, 
which  amounts,  in  the  jargon, 
to  a “deadweight”  cost  erf  50 
per  cent  Once  in  office,  he 
muses.  Labour  might  there- 
fore decide  to  push  back  the 
start  date  to  - a year  rather 
than  six  months.  Which 
would,  of  coarse,  render  all  of 
yesterday’s  numbers  redun- 
dant all  over  again. 

While  there  have  been  83 
nhangpa  in  the  Way  the  unflm- 
ptoymrat  figures  have  been 
ralrrilnteri  since  1979,  nearly 
all  bringihg  the1  official  fig- 
ures down,  the  argument  yes- 
terday was  not  over  hidden 
unemployment.  Both  sides  ac- 
cepted the  snapshot  figure  of 

198.000  claimants  In  January 
this  year.  . 
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Free  from  charges 


Banking  with  First  Direct  is  free  because  we  do  not 
charge  Cheque  Account  customers  lor  everyday  banking 
transactions,  even  If  you're  overdrawn.  And  all  our 
customers,  automsttcaly  receive  an  overdraft  up  to  £250 
- also  free  of  ary  fees.  So  compared  to  other  high  street 
bank  accounts  you’re  better  off  with  First  Direct  from  day 
one.  We're  a member  of  the  HSBC  Group  which  Is  one  of  the 
largest  banking  and  financial  services  organisations  in  the 
world,  and  in  the  cause  of  b yew  you'll  And  we  offer  more 
cost  effective  current  account  banking.  And  the  service  we 
provide  means  you  benefit  In  many  other  ways  too. 


By  telephone.  24  hours  a day 


We  provide  the  ultimate  In  convenience.  You  can  bank 
with  us  at  any  time,  365  days  (and  nights)  of  the  year, 
from  wherever  there's  a telephone,  in  your  home,  office 
or  car.  And  ell  UK  calls  are  charged  at  local  rates. 


Personal  and  professional  service 


Every  can  Is  answered  by  our  Banking  Representatives.  They  have  all 
they  need  at  their  fingertips  to  deal  with  your  day-to-day  banking 
needs.  And  when  you  require  more  specialised  assistance,  such  as 
a loan,  they  can  Instantly  refer  you  to  someone  who  can  help. 


Getting  cash  is  easy 


Every  Cheque  Account  customer  receives  the 
First  Direct  Card.  This  allows  you 
to  withdraw  up  to  £500  a day 
from  over  11,500  cash  machines 
around  the  UK,  including  those 
of  Midland.  It  also  guarantees 
cheques  for  £100  and  Includes  the 
Switch  payment  facility. 


So  is  paying  bills 


Our  service  includes  a free  bill  payment  service.  Simply  call,  tell  us 
who  to  pay,  how  much  and  when,  and  we  do  ft.  This  means  you  can 
arrange  to  pay  your  bHls  at  the  most  convenient  time  without  the 
need  to  keep  having  to  renumber  to  organise  it. 


A full  banking  service  with  more  benefits  I If  you- re  paying  more  are  you  with  the  right  bank? 


As  well  as  our  Cheque  Account  we  offer  saving,  borrowing,  travel  and 
insurance  services  cost  effectively  by  telephone.  Take  saving;  our  rates 
are  always  competitive,  we  offer  transfers  to  and  from  you*  Cheque 
Account  So  you-  money  Is  always  working  hard  without  the 
need  for  you  to  do  the  same. 


We  work  hard  to  maintain  the  service 


Call  free  or  complete  tire  coupon  and  post  to: 1 

| First  Direct,  FREEPOST,  Leeds  LS98  2RF 


The  best  people  to  demonstrate  the  quality  of  a banking  sendee  | 
are  Its  customers  - 8796*  of  ours  have  recommended  us  to  their  ■ surname 
friends  and  colleagues  in  the  last  12  months. 


Mr/Mrs/Mlss/Ms  orTflte 


I 


Opening  an  account  is  easy  too 


i UK  Address 

Wo  also  appreciate  how  daunting  changing  bank  accounts  can  be,  I 
So  we  make  It  easy.  Easy  to  open  a First  Direct  account  then  easy  | 


to  arrange  for  yoir  salary  to  be  paid  hand  easy  for  all  your  standing  I postcode  l_ 
orders  and  direct  drafts  to  be  transferred  to  your  account.  And  ft’s  J 
easy  (and  free)  to  find  out  more  right  now.  Callus  on  0800  24  24  24  [ Teiaphone  No  | ||  ||  |(  ]f 

or  complete  the  coupon.  ^ H H 


10  THE  ELECTION 


The  Quanttan  Friday  April  11 1997 


Heseltine’s  contention  that 
Tony  Blair  is  cracking 
is  almost  the  silliest 
thing  he  has  ever  said 

RoyHattersley 


It  had  been  assumed  the  first 
broadcast  would  be  the  Tony 
and  Cherie  show.  But  there  were 
only  glimpses  of  the  leader 

Mark  Lawson 


take 


RoyHattersley 


I HAVE  no  experience  of 
campaign  wobbles.  Un- 
fortunately. when  1 was 
helping  to  determine 
election  strategy.  Labour 
never  did  well  enough  to 
make  a wobble  possible.  Only 
parties  which  are  streaking  to 
victory  wobble  along  the  way. 
But  I recognise  one  when  I 
see  1L  After  all,  I witnessed 
from  afar  the  violent  oscilla- 
tion which  almost  knocked 
the  victorious  Tories  off  their 
stride  in  1987. 

What  is  more,  I am  not  sur- 


prised that  the  Labour  party 
has  begun  to  feel  the  earth 
move  beneath  its  fleet  We 
have  assumed  for  three  years 
that  the  uninterrupted  suc- 
cess was  too  good  to  last  and 
we  have  known  that  some- 
time during  the  campaign 
there  would  be  a sudden  set- 
back. The  time  has  come  to 
remember  what  the  Labour 
party  leadership  has  been 
saying  to  itself  since  1992. 
Elections  are  won  over  five 
years  not  three  weeks.  I 
would  advise  "don’t  panic" 


bat  I do  not  want  to  sound 
like  Corporal  Jones  from 
Dad’s  Army  and  hope  that  no- 
body is  panicking  anyway.  1 
hope,  too,  that  no  one  is  even 
contemplating  the  slightest 
deviation  from  the  original 
battle  plan.  No  sudden  initia- 
tives- No  changes  in  .direc- 
tion. Especially  no  clarifica- 
tions or  interpretations 
which  malicious  newspapers 
and  malign  opponents  can  de- 
scribe as  panic  changes  in 
policy-  Just  get  on  with  talk- 
ing about  policy. 

There  is  nothing  like  an 
election  for  reminding  old 
class  warriors  which  side  they 
are  on.  So  I urge  the  Labour 
party  to  talk  more  and  more 
about  education  — even 
fhrmgh  there  are  some  aspects' 
of  the  policy  with  which  I dis- 
agree- Forget,  sleaze  and 
return  to  the  subject  of  declin- 
ing classroom  standards,  the 


inariaqimMgw  of  the  nursery 
vouchers  scheme  and  the  need 
to  reduce  class  sizes.  Most  Im- 
portantly, neither  respond  nor 
reply  to  the  personal  attacks 
from  Michael  Heselttae. 

By  next  week,  his  recent 
performance  wQl  almost  cer- 
tainly be  proved  counter-pro- 
ductive. Today,  he  takes 
credit  for  toughening  up  the 
campaign  — by  which  Con- 
servative-sympathising news- 
papers mean  diverting  atten- 
tion from  the  Government’s 
record  and  the  Prime  banis- 
ter’s inadequadee  Labour's 
Job  is  to  get  the  debate  on  to 
basic  issues.  For  a -couple  of 
days  the  stage  has  been  taken, 
over  by  knockabout  farce. 
Tony  Blair  can  replace  it  with 
a act  That  means  policy 
following  policy  following  pol- 
icy and  issue  after  issue  after 
issue.  A little  altruism  should 
be  aHriPd  foe  moral  good  mea- 


sure. Whilst  HeseitLne  grubs 
on  about  Tony  Blair  never 
having  run  anything  impor- 
i tact,  the  Labour  foadar  ncAri< 
calmly  to  describe  how  be 
will  run  the  country. 

Heseltine's  behaviour  is  far 
1 less  attractive  to  floating  vot- 
ere  than  it  is  to  died-in-the- 
wool  Conservatives  — the  au- 
dience which,  to  be  Cur,  the 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  is 
aiming  at  with  the  post-elec- 
tion leadership  contest  In 
mind.  To  many  of  the  people 
who  will  count  most  an  May 
1,  he  has  become  a ridiculous 
figure-  Hesehlne  is,  in  the 
charitable  description,  a man 
of  mature -years.  Yet  he  per- 
sists in  behaving  like  a Young 
Conservative  who  has 
allowed  his  excitement  to 
overcome  his  arthritis.  In  the 
end  he  ean  only  do  the  Con- 
servative party  harm. 

Occasional  political  abuse 


never  did  anyone  any  harm. 
But  the  insults  ought  to  bear 
some  relation  to  reality.  I did 
not  enjoy  the  sight  of  son-af- 
the-manse  Gordon  Brown  sol- 
emnly describing  the  Prime 
Minister  as  a liar.  But  what 

John  Major  has  said  about  tax 
is  palpably  untrue.-  So 
Brown’s  allegations  make  up 
in  veracity  what  they  lack  in 
Aigganrw-  On  the  other  hand, 
Heseltine's  contention  that 
Tony  Blair  is  "cracking  under 
the  strain"  is  almost  the  silli- 
est thing  he  has  ever  said. 
There  have  been  times  when 
— arguing  against  retaining 
grammar  schools  and  for 
higher  taxes  — I have  hoped 
to  *i"d  a ohmh  in  Blair’s  ar- 
mour-plated certainty.  I have 
hoped  in  vain.  He  is  a be- 
liever. like  Mrs  Thatcher,  be 
is  protected  by  an  enviable, 
though  occasionally  irritat- 
ing, absence  of  doubt 


. Partisan  Labour  politicians 
ought  to- rejoice  that  Michael 
Heseltine  is  m?>cing  fastidi- 
ous voters  cringe.  But  senti- 
mental respect  for  the  politi- 
cal  process  makes  me  long  tor  ; 
a campaign  which  is  con-  j 
earned  with  policy  rather 
than  personalities.  This 
week's  tragedy  is  that,  being- 
presented  with  the  opportu-  ( 
rrity  to  move  on  to  higher  i 
ground,  both  of  the  major  par- 
ties turned  it  down.  The  pub- 
lication of  Unemployment 
and  the  Future  of  Work  could 
well  have  provided  the  moral 
lift-off  that  this  election,  des- 
perately needs.  But  the  report 
— sponsored  by  David  Shep- 
pard arid  the  combined  Chris- 
tian churches  — .was  not  the 
stuff  of  which  modem  press 
conferences  are  made.  It  was 
left  to  the  Bishop  ctf  Liverpool 
to  speak  for  the  poor. 

The  charge  that  politicians 


Is  that,  Hke  the  liberals,  he 
can  promise  anything  be- 
cause he  will  never  be  asked 
to  deliver.  But  that  is  not  the 
reason  why  the  party  leaders 
skirted  around  the  report 
Central  to  its  proposals  was 
an  increase  in  taqpes.'By  advo- 
cating such  a dangerous  pbi-. 
icy,  David  Sheppard  was  able 
to  bring  a little  dignity  into 
the  campaign.  We  should  all 
give  thanks  for  that 
1 admit  bias,  for  I,. agree 
with  all  the  report's  recom- 
mendations. But  putting  aside 

the  substance.  It  offers  Labour 
a wwdtf  for  fhorarnpalgr,  Jf 

was  dearth  written  on  the 
moral  high  grotuxL  the  posi- 
tion Tony  Blair  must  now  take 
up.  And,  if  he  is  worrying,  he 
shonld  stop;  As  Franklin 

Delano  Roosevelt  almost  said, 
he  has  nothing  to  worry  about 
except  worry  itself. 


The  Defence  Secretary,  Michael  Portillo,  giving  an  election  interview  at  the  studios  of  Beach  Radio,  Lowestoft  in  Suffolk  yesterday 
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Blair:  the  corporate  promo 


Mediawatch: 

Television 

Mark  Lawson 

■ 

IN  matters  of  presentation, 
the  Labour  Party  is  stm 
haunted  by  tiie  experience 
of  the  1987  election.  During 
that  campaign,  it  produced 
what  is  stDl  perhaps  the  most 
famous  of  all  British  party 
election  broadcasts.  “Kln- 
noefc  The  Movie”,  as  it  is  ir- 
reverently known,  famously 
showed  Neil  and  Glenys 
strolling  along  clifftops  to 
soaring  music.  This  is  stfll 
the  only  PEB  ever  to  be 
repeated  because  of  rapturous 
public  response.  Yet  Labour 
heavily  lost  tiie  election. 

Last  night's  first  Labour 
broadcast  of  the  current  race 

suggested  that  the  party  has 

made  a superstitious  deal 
with  itsettl  1987  — brilliant 
ads,  lousy  result;  1997 — lousy 
ads,  brilliant  result  If  this 
was  hot  the  strategy,  then  the 
film  must  be  regarded  as  an- 
other Labour  wobble. 

Given  the  title  "Business” 
on  tiie  cassettes  released  to 
media  organisations,  the 
broadcast  was  produced  by  an 
advertising  agency  and  direc- 
tor whom  Labour  HQ  refused 
to  name. 

The  film  begins  with  a shot 
of  grey  suits  striding  past  in  a 
War.  followed  by  the  image  of 
a yellow  industrial  crane. 
"Khmocfc  The  Movie”  was 
celebrated  among  other 
things  for  its  use  of  what  are 
called  "crane  shots”  — views 
from  a camera  raised  high  on 
a mechanical  aim  — and  it 
seemed  that,  on  this  occasion, 
Peter  Mandelson,  may  have 

been  misunderstood  when  he 
gave  his  instructions  to  the 
director. 


A woman’s  voice  is  heard: 
"Business  is  now  more  pow- 
i erful  than  government — it  is 
quicker,  more  creative.”  A 
man’s  voice  interrupts:  "Busi- 
ness is  the  lifeblood  of  the 
, country.  From  it  come  all  the 
benefits  that  society  needs.” 

We  see  a gleaming  sky- 
scraper shot  from  below,  an 
aeroplane  cresting  its  peak. 
As  another  disembodied  voice 
declares  that  only  one  party 
understands  what  business, 
needs,  the  pictures  feature 
Gordon  Brown  limning  over 
some  people  working  at  & 
computer  and  then  Tony 
Blair  meeting  car  workers. 
Oddly,  although  New  Labour 
is  by  far  the  least  Marxist  ver- 
sion of  the  Labour  Party  ever 
to  be  presented  to  the  elector- 
ate. this  sequence  seemed  ir- 
resistibly to  call  for  the  cap-  < 
tiem:  “The  General  Secretory 
of  the  Supreme  Soviet  Dis- 
cusses May  Production  Levels 
With  Workers.”  ‘ 


The  film’s  closing  sequence 
features  New  Labour  support- 
ers in  the  business  commu- 
nity. Anita  Roddick  — care- 
folly  posed  in  front  of  a table 
. stacked  with  natural  exfoliat- 
ing sponges  — recalls  her 
meetings  with.  Tony  Blair:  "I 
love  the  way  he  looks  ex- 
hausted," she  says.  ’*He’s 
working  all  the  time!”  This 
must  be  one  of  the  oddest  trib- 
utes ever  included  In  a PEB. 
Are  the  headlines  really  sup- 
posed to  read:  Blair  Shagged- 
Out  Says  Leading  Business- 
woman? Terrace  Conran  — 
positioned  at  a uselessly  long 
desk  — adds  his  own  praise, 
followed  by  Gerry  Robinson 
of  the  Granada  Group. 

This  Labour  opener  was 
strange  in  both  iwitent  and 
style.  Blair's  campaign  so  for 
has  been  blatantly  presiden- 
tial, dependent  on  pledges  of 
his  own  integrity.  It  had 
therefore  been  widely  as- 
sumed that  the  party's  first 
PEB  would  be  a Tony  and 
Cherie  show,  his  own  version 
of  the  1987  Kinnock  film  Few 
would  have  guessed  that  the 
programme  would  include 
only  glimpses  of  the  leader. 
The  decision  gave  the  impres- 
sion that ' Labour  had-  sud- 
denly written  down  what  had 
been  assumed  to  be  its  chief 
asset  This  ad  was  very  nar- 


rowly aimed  towards  poten- 
tial swing  votera  at  a senior 
level  in  business  who  might 
be  impressed  by  the  assertion 
of  New  - Labour’s  City- 
friendliness. 

The  visual,  form  which  the 
commercial  most  resembles 
is  the  corporate  promotional 
video.  Perhaps  the  subject 
matte-  has  subconsciously  in- 
fluenced tiie  film’s  appear- 
ance. But  the  style  adopted 
feds  like  a mistake.  The  most 
successful  political  commer- 
cials (and,  in  feet,  effective 
ads  in  general)  deliberately 
employ  narrative  forms  — 
drama,  comedy,  documentary 

— which  are  not  directly 
associated  with  selling. 
Labour  haschosen  for  its  first 
television  slot . of  tiie  cam- 
paign to  imitate  a form  con- 
nected solely  with  the  promo- 
tion of  selective  truths  about 
an  organisation  Party  elec- 
tion broadcasts  are  corporate 
promos. but  they  should 
never,  in  a sophisticated  and 
ironic  age,  look  like  them. 

Yet  where  the  Tories  began 
, with  an  entirely  negative  com- 
mercial. Labour’s  first  effort 
was  impeccably  .positive,  al- 
though devoid  of  specific  pol- 
icy and  promises.  This  was 
also  true  of  the  ffcst'Tory  film 

— both  were  merely  mood 
music;  one  dootny,  one  soupy. 


Anita  Roddick 
recalls  her  : 
meetings  with ' 
Tony  Blair: 
move  the  way  he 
looks  exhausted,9 
she  says. 
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W^OUITCAL  parties  pay . 
Rwonly  lip  service  to  urban 
■ quality  oflife  issues. 

The  political  recipe  an  offer  is 
mare  afthe  same  with  tighter 
controls,  rather  than  a radical 
rethink  of  city  life. 

No  party  with  prospects  for 
power  will  set  specific  targets 
to  reduce  car  useor  increase  ' 
urban  quality  cflife.  All  want 
and  anticipate  an  increase  in 
traffic,  none  will  contemplate 
roslsting  the  centralisation  of 
'Services  imvli 
hospitals  and  shopswhlda 
makes  car  ownership 
essential.  None  intends  to  : 
integrate  environment  and 


Whythey  should  be  talking 
about  it 
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The  quality  of  everyday  life 
for  mbstof  us  who  live  in  cities 
is  a disgrace.  Many  streets  are 

blocked  with  traffic  for  up  to 
15  boars  a day,  dangerous  to 
cross,  unfit  forihe  old  or 
children.  The  space  that  used 
to  be  a public  common, 
available  to  everyone,  has 
been  steadily  polluted  by 
intimidating  technologies 
that  exclude  people,  and  make 
life  for  many  in  the  cities  close 
tounliveahle. 

The  lack  of  quality  ofUfe  in 
Britain  costs  billions  of 
pounds  a year  in  stress  and 
health  and  economic!)  ills. 
Nineteen  mflliohpeople  in 
cities  breathe  airthal 
regularly  felfe  minimum 
European  Union  or  United 
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Why  I’ll  be  voting  Labour 
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pared  to  pay  higher  taxes. 
Taxes  should  be  used  to  dis- 
tribute wealth,  reduce  In- 
equality and  channel 
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Age  is  no  barrier  if  you1  ve  got  the 
energy.  I enjoy  very  good  health. 
If  I a known  what  fun  it  was  to  be 
70  I d have  done  it  years  ago 

TonyBenn 
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FOR  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  Britain's 
hsst-known  left- 
wing  politician  will 
be  wearing  a blue 
rosette  on  Sunday. 
Opposite  his  party  HQ  there 
Is  a sign  an  the  pub:  We'll 
Keep  The  Blue  Flag  Flying 
Here.  Half  the  shop  windows 
in  one  erf  the  nation's  most 
anti-Tory  towns  proclaim  the 
same  message.  Has  the  world 
gone  mad? 

No,  only  the  one  town.  This 
weekend  Chesterfield  Foot- 
ball Club  are  in  the  semi- 
finals of  the  FA  Cup.  an  event 
which  at  the  start  of  the  year 
would  have  been  considered 
slightly  more  improbable 
than  the  Conservatives  win- 
ning the  constituency.  The 
Spireltes  play  in  blue  and 
Tuny  Bern  will  be  supporting 
them,  Identifying  with  his 
voters'  Interests  as.  a politi- 
cian must,  even  if  there  was  a 
time  when  he  would  not  have 
known  whether  Spire  ites  was 
a football  team,  a gum  disease 
or  a Greek  playwright  . 

And  on  May  1,  at  the  age  (rf 
72,  Mr  Berm  expects  to  be 
elected  as  the  member  for 
Chesterfield  for  the  fourth 
time,  47  yean  after  he  first 
entered  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  does  not  even  in- 
tend it  to  be  his  last  hurrah. 

"I  shall  make  an  important 
announcement  about  my 
future  on  April  3.*’  he  said, 
then  paused  for  effect  “2025. 
When  Til  be  a hundred.  Age  is 
no  barrier  If  you've  got  the 
energy.  1 got  up  at  she  o'clock 
yesterday  and  went  to  bed 
just  after  midnight  after 
spending  an  hour  on  the 
diary.  I enjoy  very  good 
health.  I’ve  got  a happy  fam- 
ily and  a very  interesting  job. 
If  Td  known  what  fun  It  was 
to  be  TOTd  have  done  it  years 
ago."  His  last  volume  of  dia- 
ries is  going  to  be  called  Free 


at  last  Free  erf  what  of  ambi- 
tion? “Free  of  temptation." 

Give  him  his  due:  he  looks 
terrific.  Something's  respon- 
sible: either  .all  the  tea  he 
drinks,  or  the  pipe  smoke,  or 
the  diary-writing,  or  grand- 
fatherbood,  or  tire  sheer  fun 
of  irritating  the  labour  lead- 
ership, or  the  buzz  of  stfH 
being  involved  at  an  age 
when  normal  politicians,  who 
are  not  Tony  Benn  or  Ted 
Heath,  have  long  since  settled 
for  the  House  of  Lords. 

Some  think  that  Mr  Benn  Is 
resistant  to  pew  thinking.  But 
that's  not  true  — he  is.  now 
converted  to  the  idea  of  the 
pyramid  teabag:  His  political 
thinking  Is  less  innovative. 

“To  the  Electors  of  Chester- 
field: Tony  Benn  who  is 
widely  known  for  his  plain 
speaking  and  hard  work  for  , 
his  constituents  places  the 
Labour  Manifesto  before  the 
good  people  (rf  Chesterfield  cm 
Polling  Day  ..."  This,  you 
understand,  is  Mr  Benn’s 
Labour  Manifesto,  which  is 
not  to  be  confused  with  Peter 
Mandelson's. 

“Tony  Benn  firmly  believes 
in  the  need  for  Fun  employ- 
ment ...  A big  house  budding 
programme  ...  Trade  union 
rights  . . . Higher  pensions . . . 
Disarmament ...  He  solemnly 
pledges  that  he  will  conscien- 
tiously work  — as  a commit- 
ted socialist*  — for  these  ob- 
jectives and  he  earnestly 
seeks  your  support  for 
Labour  on  Polling  Day.”  This 
is  what  he  put  out  at  the  last 
election;  he  has  put  it  out 
again,  with  sticky  labels  over 
the  figures  1992. 

He  does  have  one  or  two 
presentational  difficulties  in 
this  election.  As  he  says,  he 
has  been  a member  of  the 
Labour  Party  for  two-thirds  of 
Its  existence,  and  a Labour 
MP  for  half  of  it  There  are 
still  people  who  think  he's  the 


Tony  Benn  is  almost 
single-handedly  responsible 
forgiving  us  Tory 
government  all  these  years 

Lib  Dem  candidate  Tony  Rogers 
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Matthew  Engel  finds 
Tony  Benn,  first  elected 
in  1 950,  still  fighting 
for  his  own  manifesto. 
Illustrations:  Paul  Cox 
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The  Burlington  Street  pedestrianised  area  of  Chesterfield  town  centre 


bogeyman  who  is  going  to 
strip  them  of  all  their  privi- 
leges. “The  word  Chesterfield 
means  four  Cs,”  says  a Derby- 
shire bloke  I know.  “Chairs, 
cigarettes,  the  crooked,  spire 
and  Tony  Bens." 

He  was  out  of  step  with  Old 
Labour,  Blair's  lot  regard  him 
as  the  lunatic  in  the  attic. 
Since  he  is  obviously  impervi- 
ous to  offers  of  ermine  or 
favours,  they  just  hope  not 
many  journalists  will  divert 
from  following  The  Man  in 
the  White  Suit  to  the  man  in 
the  red  tie  and  the  old  cardy. 

*Tfs . a campaign  of  de- 
mands ,,r  he  Insists,  "not 
promises.''  Demands  to 
whom?  “Demands  to  Parlia- 
ment It  may  sound  very 
threatening.  But  it’s  what  the 
City  does.  ‘Do.what  we  want- 
or  well  destroy  your  cur- 
rency.* All  change  comes 
from  underneath.  Look  at 
Swampy.  He's  won.  A few 
years  ago  we'd  have  put  him 
in  jug.  Under  the  British  sys- 
tem heU  soon  be  in  the  House 
of  Lords.” 

One  senses  that  Mr  Benn 
enjoys  visitors.  When  he  is  in 
Chesterfield,  he  lives  in  a 
grace-and-favour  bungalow  in 
the  grounds  of  the  Labour 
Club,  as  if  he  were  the  under- 
gardener,  surrounded  by  pic- 
tures of  his  grandchildren 
and  his  own  books.  He  looks 
up  from  his  bachelorish 
lunch  — Cup-a-soup,  cheese 
sandwich  and  stewed  apples 
— switches  on  his  tape 
recorder  (“just  for  the  ar- 
chives'’) arid  then  has  a lovely 
potter  down  memory  lane. 

There’s  just  him  and  Ted 
now.  “Pm  so  pleased  he’s 
staying  on.  We  were  there 
together  when  Churchill  and 
Attlee  were  prime  ministers 
and  there  was  a King’s 
Speech."  But  he  can*  beat 
Heath  in  some  respects.  *T 
met  Ramsay  MacDonald 


1 when  I was  five.  A kindly  old 
i gentleman  leaned  over  me 
and  offered  me  a chocolate 
biscuit  I’ve  looked  at  Labour 
fodders  inp  funny  sort  of  way 
ever  since."  He  visted  AfQeer 
in  his  old  age  when  he  lived 
somewhere  called  Cherry  Cot- 
tage. “He  had  three  books  on 
the  shelf  there:  Aesop’s  Fa- 
bles, Aneurin  Bevan's  In 
Place  of  Fear,  and  Wisden." 

Then  he  finished  his  stewed 
apples,  and  had  an  equally 
lovely  potter  round  Chester- 
field. There  was  a certain  ur- 
gency: yesterday  there  was -a 
municipal  byelection  in  Boy- 
thorpe,  a council  bouse  ward 
being  worked  hard  by  the  Lib 
Dems,  of  whom  more  in  a mo- 
ment Labour  are  being 
slaughtered  in  the  poster 
battle  — for  whatever  that 


might  be  worth.  There  are 
whole  streets,  Labourish 
streets,  where  every  tiny 
front  garden  is  dominated  by 
orange  posters  for  the  Liberal 
council  Candidate. - Mr  Benn 
wasquite  unflustered. 

■ He  stood  In  the  sunshine 
outside,  the  school  as  the.  in- 
tents ramp  gut  If  any  of  the 
mums  wanted  to  talk  politics, 
that  was  up  to  them;  he  was 
just  playing  granddad.  Poor 
Ted  could  never  pull  this 
trick. either.  “How  are  yer7" 
Tony  would  ask. 

“Forgive  me  popping 
round.  I'm  having  a lovely 
month,  open-air  life;  lots  of 
people.” 

“These  kids  today,  they 
know  so  much  more  than  we 
did,  don’t  they?” 

‘-‘Are  we  going  to. win 


against  Middlesbrough  on 
Sunday?”  1 was  half-afraid  he 
would  get  out  the  family  snap- 
shots and  start  showing  them 
round-  Eventually,  he  got  a 
response  that  reminded  us 
why  he  was  there  — “Well, 
yer  in,  Tony.”  And  he  didn’t 
argue. 

He  is  an  overwhelming. 
favourite  to  win,  just  as  Mid- 
dlesbrough are  overwhelming 
favourites  to  beat  -Chester- 
field in  the  semifinal.  But  he 
Is  a little  less  (rf  a certainty 
than  an  outsider  might  ex- 
pect There  is  another  Tony 
In  this  election,  Tony  Rogers, 
who  is  contesting  file  seat  for 
the  Liberal  Democrats  for  the 
third  time.  In  1992  he  got 
20,000  votes  to  Beam’s  28,000 
and  the  Tories'  9,000.  Theoret- 
ically, he  could  win,  and  to 

Labour  are  being 
slaughtered  in 
Chesterfield’s 
poster  battle. 
There  are  whole 
streets,  Labourish 
streets,  where 
every  tiny  front 
garden  is 
dominated  by 
orange  posters  for 
the  Liberal  council 
candidate.  Mr 
Benn  was  quite 
unflustered 


Sycamore  Avenue,  festooned  with  Lib  Dem  posters 


say  he  is  fighting  hard  is  seri- 
ously to  understate  the  case. 

Mr  Benn  is  a professional 
with  the  style  of  a gentleman 
amateur.  Mr  Rogers  has 
never  been  paid  to  represent 
anyone,  hut  he  has  devoted 
bis  life  to  trying  to  get  the 
riianra  This  is  his  seventh 
parliamentary  election.  In 
1985  he  moved  up  here  from 
Devon,  specifically  to  try  to 
fight  this  seat  For  a while,  he 
had  a couple  of  businesses  but 
they  folded  in  the  recession. 
He  lives  modestly  In  the  back 
streets  of  Chesterfield,  earn- 
ing £4^8  an  hour  knocking  on 
doors  for  a market  research 
bureau.  In  his  spare  time  — 
election  or  no  election  — he  , 
knocks  an  doors  as  an  aspi- 1 
rant  politician. 

He  is  59  now — though,  like 
his  opponent,  he  looks  much  1 
younger.  And,  as  he  tells  his 
life  story,  he  conveys  a sense 
of  imftiifrimPTit  — in  utter 
contrast  to  Mr  Benn’s  mellow- 
ness — that  is  almost  fright- 
ening. “I  wouldn’t  be  doing 
this  now  if  we  had  propor- 
tional representation,”  he 
says.  'Tve  always  said  that 
the  day  we  get  PR  I’ll  retire 
from  politics.” 

"But  if  we  get  PR,  you’ll  get 
a seat  somewhere.” 

“Maybe.  But  if  I was  Just 
Interested  in  becoming  an  MP 
first  and  foremost.  I wouldn’t 
have  been  so  stupid  as  to  join 
the  Liberal  Party.” 

to  the  meantime,  he  says, 
he  devotes  himself  to  doing 
the  jobs  be  thinks  an  MP 
should  be  doing.  Once  a wom- 
an he  did  not  know  rang  him 
up  at  1 .30am  and  asked  him  to 
run  her  babysitter  home  be- 
cause there  were  no  taxis 
available.  He  did.  “You  be- 
come a servant  of  the  people, 
you  are  at  everyone's  beck 
and  call,"  be  intones. 

Yet  he  has  not  been  elected 
to  be  a servant  of  the  people. 


which  is  what  gets  up  the 
nose  (rf  Labour  activists.  He  is 
not  even  on  the  council.  He  is 
Just  himself  the  same  as 
Swampy. 

“Bean's  an  absentee  MP,” 
says  the  Lib  Dem  agent.  Paul 
Holmes.  “He  comes  up  on  Fri- 
day evening  and  goes  home 
on  Saturday  morning."  Mr 
Bean  says  his  job  Is  to  be 
Chesterfield’s  representative 
in  London;  he  does  not  offer  a 
late-night  taxi  service. 

But  Mr  Rogers  claims  to  ex- 
perience the  things  Mr  Benn 
talks  about  in  theory.  “My 
wife  had  a rampant  toothache 
for  two  months  because  we 
weren’t  poor  enough  to  qual- 
ify for  benefits  and  not  rich 
enough  to  pay  the  £200  the 
dentists  were  demanding.” 

He  sounds  like  what  we 
used  to  call  a socialist,  a 
Bennite  even.  He  won't  have 
that  “Tony  Benn  is  almost 
single-handedly  responsible 
for  giving  us  Tory  govern- 
ment all  these  years.” 

One  fears  for  Mr  Rogers. 
You  half-feel  such  passion  de- 
serves a reward,  but  if  Ches- 
terfield is  ever  going  to  reject 
Labour,  1997  does  not  seem 
like  the  year.  He  does  make 
some  Labour  people  feel  un- 
comfortable, though  not  nec- 
essarily because  they  fear  he 
might  beat  them.  Emma  Bo- 
vary was  made  to  fed  uncom- 
fortable by  the  beggar  cling- 
ing to  the  outside  of  her 
carriage.  Eventually,  he  was 
crushed  under  the  wheels.  If 
and  when  that  happens  to  Mr 
Rogers.  I doubt  if  his  oppo- 
nent will  even  notice. 

*Note  for  younger  readers : 
Socialist  — “An  advocate  or 
believer  in  a theory  or  policy  of 
social  organisation  that  the 
community  as  a whole  should 
own  and  control  the  mams  of 
production,  capital  and  prop- 
erty etc.  ” (New  Shorter  Oxford 
Dictionary) 
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Failing  to  touch  the  soul 

Labour  must  adopt  a more  aggressive  approach 


HERE'S  a useful  rule  to  remember  over 
the  next  three  weeks;  the  more  sudden 
and  dramatic  an  opinion  poll  shift  the 
less  likely  it  is  to  be  true.  When  a poll 
shows  a big  switch  over  a matter  of 
days,  then  the  chances  are  that  some- 
thing somewhere  may  not  be  quite 
right  That  is  why  the  sensible  observer 
waits  to  see  what  the  next  poll  in  the 
sequence  says  before  drawing  serious 
conclusions.  And  this  in  turn  explains 
why  Labour’s  response  to  this  week’s 
contradictory  polls  — the  worst  of 
which,  after  alt  shows  Labour  still 
enjoying  a 12-point  lead  over  the  Con- 
servatives — ought  to  be  a gentle  intake 
of  breath  rather  than  a shout  of  panic. 

Irrespective  of  the  polls,  though. 
Labour  is  not  yet  fighting  the  inspired 
or  commanding  campaign  which  the 
leadership  promised,  which  supporters 
expected,  and  for  which  well-wishers 
had  hoped.  For  a party  which  has 
apparently  prepared  everything  so 
thoroughly,  which  has  invested  so 
much  time,  money  and  expertise  in  its 
campaign,  entrusting  its  efforts  to  cam- 
paigners of  legendary  ability,  and  ap- 
pearing to  have  covered  all  the  options- 
with  the  thoroughness  of  total 
professionals.  Labour  is  putting  on  a 
surprisingly  hesitant  performance. 
Leaving  the  politics  of  the  campaign 
entirely  to  one  side,  the  truth  is  that 
Labour  has  sustained  a succession  of 
campaign  hits  while  failing  to  land 
many  themselves,  On  important  elec- 
tion issues  such  as  trade  union  reform, 
privatisation  and  Scotland,  the  party 
has  seemed  to  be  taken  by  surprise,  to' 
be  unprepared  for  aggressive  chal- 
lenges, and  to  have  reacted  imsurely, 
sometimes  by  appearing  to  back  off  at 
the  first  sign  of  hostility. 

These  problems  should  not  be  over- 
stated. Election  campaigns  are  always 
demanding  and  pressured  experiences, 
and  no  party  has  ever  fought  one  with- 
out the  occasional  hesitation.,  gaffe  or 


confusion.  The  watching  press  will  al- 
ways be  tempted  to  exaggerate  even  the 
minor  tremors  of  which  they  are  aware, 
let  alone  the  big  ones  which  the  parties 
keep  hidden.  At  one  point  in  the  1987 
election,  unbelievable  as  it  seemed  then 
and  still  seems  now,  several  Conserva- 
tive strategists  genuinely  thought  they 
were  about  to  lose  a contest  which  in 
the  end  they  won  by  more  than  100 
seats.  In  this  election,  moreover. 
Labour  feces  the  unusual  problem  of 
being  regarded  not  as  the  challenger 
but  as  the  government  in  waiting;  as  a 
result,  its  policies  and  pronouncements 
are  pored  over  with  much  greater  atten- 
tion than  before,  while  those  of  the 
currently  over-confident  Conservatives 
are  treated  altogether  less  seriously. 
Nevertheless,  the  early  days  of  the  cam- 
paign have  been  a disappointment 
Labour  must  have  expected  to  be  put 
under  scrutiny.  Something  in  that  hi- 
tech  tower  of  theirs  is  evidently  amiss. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  how  far  the 
problems  are  organisational,  presenta- 
tional or  political.  Probably  a mix  of  all 
three.  The  general  impression  of  the 
Labour  campaign  so  far,  however,  is 
that  it  is  all  a bit  too  uptight  There  are 
too  many  facts  and  not  enough  pas- 
sions. There  is  too  much  of  big  men 
squabbling.  There  is  too  much  calcula- 
tion and  not  enough  spontaneity.  There 
seems  to  be  an  instinct  of  defensiveness 
when  an  Instinct  of  confidence  would 
better  catch  the  moment.  Labour 
clearly  now  needs  to  take  the  argument 
to  the  Conservatives,  and  it  needs  to 
make  more  use  of  its  campaigners  who 
can  make  hits  — people  like  Robin 
i Cook  and  John  Prescott  — rather  than 
to  rely  so  exclusively  on  those  who 
were  supposed  never  to  make  mistakes. 
To  repeat:  this  is  not  a moment  for 
panic.  John  Major  is  not  turning  base 
metal  into  gold  all  of  a sudden.  Things 
are  not  going  badly.  But  they  ought  to 
be  going  better,  all  the  same. 


Exit  of  an  unlamented  despot 

Zaire  is  better  off  without  more  intervention 


PRESIDENT  MOBUTU  of  Zaire  is  about 
to  become,  in  the  White  House’s  elegant 
phrase,  “a  creature  of  history”.  He  is 
also  the  creation  of  history  in  which 
previous  US  administrations  have 
played  a very  large  part  In  less  elegant 
language  we  may  conclude  that  this 
corrupt  despot,  wbo  has  inflicted  such 
disaster  upon  his  country,  must  be 
doomed  now  that  his  American  chums 
have  blown  the  whistle  on  him. 

It  has  taken  some  time:  Mobutu 
worked  with  six  American  presidents 
before  BUI  Clinton  in  the  three  decades 
after  gaining  power  with  US  military 
help.  He  was  regarded  by  them,  in  the 
words  of  President  Bush,  as  “one  of  our 
most  valued  friends"  in  Africa.  This 
was  at  a lunch  in  1989  when  Mobutu 
claimed  preposterously  that  his 
country  “observed  the  rule  of  law".  His 
abuses  of  human  rights  were  ignored  or 
explained  away  as  regularly  as  they 
were  recorded  by  Amnesty  Intema- 
tiionaL  Earlier  in  the  '80s  President 
Reagan  expressed  admiration  for  Mobu- 
tu’s “assiduous  efforts  to  remedy 
(Zaire’s)  economic  problems.”  The 
1970s  slump  in  copper  prices,  on  top  of 
Mobutu's  maladministration,  had  hit 
Zaire  badly.  His  solution,  which  won 
Mr  Reagan's  praise,  was  to  bring  in  a 
team  of  World  Bank  and  IMF  advisers 
whose  shock  therapy  reduced  real 
wages  to  pitiful  levels  — encouraging 
corruption  and  crippling  public  ser- 
vices. Mobutu  was  hailed  by  US  offi- 
cials as  “a  voice  of  sanity  and  reason" 
in  Africa  despite  the  abundant  evidence 


that  he  used  his  office  .for  personal 
enrichment.  What  he  delivered  in 
return  was  a reliable  base  from  which 
to  stage  covert  operations  in  Angola 
and  elsewhere,  and  a sort  of  stability  — 
though  at  a high  price  — in  the  heart  of 
the  continent  The  first  is  no  longer 
needed;  the  second  has  succumbed  to 
the  many  contradictions  — social,  eco- 
nomic and  regional  — engendered  by 
his  own  misrule. 

The  rebel  leader  Laurent  Kabila  has 
acted  sensibly  in  pausing  for  three  days 
to  allow  Mobutu  to  negotiate  his  own 
departure  from  the  scene.  Having  cap- 
tured Lubumbashi  the  rebels  now  con- 
trol nearly  half  of  Zaire  and  can  afford 
to  take  time  to  consolidate  their  posi- 
tion. The  frenetic  political  intriguing  in 
Kinshasa  should  not  be  taken  too  seri- 
ously. Most  of  the  so-called  opposition 
around  prime  minister  Etienne  Tshise- 
kedi  is  almost  as  discredited  as  Mobutu 
himself. 

Western  calls  for  an  “orderly  transi- 
tion” are  fine  as  a statement  of  princi- 
ple, but  not  if  it  means  trying  to  cobble 
together  another  patchwork  of  political 
opportunists  in  the  capital-  The  UN- 
sponsored  peace  negotiations  in  Johan- 
nesburg have  been  bypassed  by  the  pro- 
gress of  the  war  and  Western 
intervention  is  unlikely  to  be  produc- 
tive. The  most  useful  action  by  Mobu- 
tu’s former  foreign  friends  would  be  to 
sequester  his  mansions  and  freeze  his 
bank  accounts.  They  belong  to  the 
people  of  Zaire  whom  history  has 
treated  so  badly. 


Goodbye  to  the  goggle  box 

And  hello  to  the  television  as  a global  source  of  knowledge 


CHOOSING  a television  set  used  to  be , 
an  uncomplicated  task  mainly  related 
to  the  size  of  the  screen.  Nowadays,  as 
the  TV  set  is  being  transformed  by  the  i 
convergence  of  computers,  broadcast- 
ing and  telephones,  it  is  much  more 
difficult.  Should  it  be  anologue  or  digi- 
tal, high  or  low  definition,  square  or 
oblong?  Should  it  be  a personal  com- 
puter able  to  receive  TV  signals  as  well, 
or  a TV  set  able  to  access  the  exploding 
world  of  the  Internet? 

What  Americans  call  the  battle  for 
the  eyeball  — whether  personal  com- 
puters or  TV  sets,  or  a hybrid  of  the 
two,  will  become  the  main  medium  of ; 
the  information  age  — is  now  starting 
in  earnest  Microsoft,  which  has  a near 
stranglehold  on  software  for  running 
personal  computers,  has  just  spent  $425 
million  buying  a fledgling  US  company, 
WebTV  Networks  which  makes  a black 
box  enabling  viewers  to  surf  the  Net  or 
send  e-mail  using  conventional  TV  sets. 


Microsoft  is  hoping  to  get  at  the  60  per 
cent  of  the  population  who  can't  afford 
a personal  computer. 

It  is  too  early  to  say  whether  the  TV 
set  wifi  absorb  the  personal  computer 
or  vice  versa.  What  is  clear  is  that  most 
homes  will  one  day  have  a contraption 
with  awesome  power  to  send  or  receive 
films,  information,  music  or  almost 
anything  that  can  be  converted  to  the  is 
and  Os  of  computer  code.  The  Internet  is 
already  one  of  the  fastest  growing  phe- 
nomena ever  recorded.  In  barely  18 
months  the  number  of  web  sites  has 
grown  from  19,000  to  over  a minion 
(containing  over  30  million  pages).  A 
recent  survey  found  that  young  US 
adults  between  18  and  35  use  a quarter 
of  the  time  they  used  to.spend  watching 
television  on  the  Internet  No  one 
knows  where  all  this  is  ultimately  lead- 
ing except  that  the  TV  set  for  from 
feeing  technological  exhaustion,  is  only 
In  the  early  stages  of  its  evolution. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


A prayer  for  the  poor 


Here  we  go  again,  ignoring  the  real 
election  issues  in  favour  of  sleaze 


AN  effective  anti-poverty 
strategy  is  the  domi- 
nant need  of  our  time 
and  is  economically  viable 
(Churches  slate  all  parties, 
■April  9).  This  is  what  the  new 
report  from  the  churches 
shows.  Before  it  is  written  off 
as  an  expression  of  unrealis- 
tic' moral  outrage  from  those 
not  qualified  to  pronounce  an 
the  matter,  two  things  should 
be  made  clear.  One  is  that 
there  is  immense  scientific 
backing  for  the  proposition  — 
with  the  number  of  research 
reports  multiplying  across 
the  world;  foe  other  .is  that 
there  is  majority  popular  sup- 
port for  a programme  to  bring 
it  about  As  with  the  harm 
caused  by  smoking  there  are 
vested  interests  at  work  to' 
cloud  the  evidence  and  divert 
attention  from  the  major 
structural  issues  to- inconse- 
quential side-shows.  . . 
Pater  Townsend.  j,.. 

University  of  Bristol,  *n  .; 

Block  F,  . ‘ an 

8 Woodland  Road.  Bf 

Bristol  BS81TN.  . 

^#OUR  reporter  sa& 
■ “Whether  foe  Church 
rengiaTirt  will  have  much  ef- 
fect an  the  electorate  is  opeii 
to  question”.  You  miss  the 
point  This  time  we  have  ji 
report  from  all  the  mam 
churches  in  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. Including  fixe  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  Indeed 
it  has  sections  about  Scot- 
land, Wales  and  Ireland, 
north  and  south. 

It  asks  foe  questions  which 
the  politicians  dare  not  aafc, 
and  it  cannot  be  dismissed  as 
foe  work  of  eccentric  bishops 
from  one  participating 
church. 

John  Collins. 

40  St  Albans  Road, 

London  NW5  LRD. 


Class  conscious 

MY  NAME  Is  Darren.  My 
middle  name  is  Kevin.  I 
attended  a comprehensive 
school.  According  to  a teacher 
called  Nigel  and  a Guardian 
writer  called  Shane  (I  name 
this  child.  <52,  Aprft.9)  I should 
be  a “beer-gutted  under- 
achiever'', presnrnahly  mug- 
ging flirf  ladies  and  stealing 
Ford  Escorts  (fortunately  I al- 
ready own  one).  My  sense  of 
underachievement  distresses 
me  greatly  — had  1 worked 
that  little  bit  harder  at  univer- 
sity I may  have  secured  a first- 
class  honours  degree,  rather 
than  the  upper-second  I ended 
up  with. 

Nigel  and  Shane  are  quite 
correct.  Names  can  give  a 
good  Indication  of  socio-eco- 
nomic background-  Problems 
only  arise  due  toothers'  preju- 
dices, especially  those  in  pow- 
erful positions  (a  colleague 
reminded  me  of  the  senior 
lawyer  who,  on  seeing  alist  of 
students  sitting  a Bar  exam, 
said:  "We  really  cannot  have 
banisters  called  Darren").  My 
name  (which  I rather  like)  has 
never  caused  me  any  difficul- 
ties. But  others,  particularly 
people  with  •'foreign"  or  “eth- 
nic” names,  may  not  have 
been  so  fortunate. 

Darren  Sugg. 

London  E2- 

DURING  these  strained 
times  in  education,  could 
we  not  dispense  with  foe 
teaching  profession  in  its  en- 
tirety and  encompass  all 
knowledge  disseminated  be- 
tween ages  five  and  21 
through  computer  games? 
Considering  foe  time  most 
youngsters  spend  in  this  arti- 
ficial world  I would  expect 
than  to  speak  In  foreign  lan-. 
guage?  by  the  age  of  seven,  be 
mathematical  geniuses  by  10 
and  have  higher  degrees  by  12. 
Savings  would  be  enormous. 
And  foe  young  qualified  un- 
employed could  become  com- 
puter programmers. 

(Dr)  J H Kallcki. 

Greenway  Cottage, 

High  Park,  Church  Stretton, 
Shropshire  SY6  6LW. 


IT  IS  encouraging  to  see  foe 
churches  nudging  foe  par- 
ties by  raising  the  question  , 
of  poverty  and  unemploy- 1 
meni.  However,  foe  suggested  ! 
policy  of  job  creation  is 
undermined  by  contradictory 
market  policies  of  getting  rid 
of  jobs  through  downsizing, 

I cost  reduction  and  relocation 
of  industry  to  cheap-labour 
areas. 

At  the  time  of  foe  widely- 
I welcomed  Nissan  investment 
in  the  North  East,  critics  ar- 
gued that  every  job  created 
there  would  result  in  foe  loss 
of  two  jobs  elsewhere  in 
Europe. 

Technological  development 
means  simultaneously  fewer 
jobs  but  higher  production,  a 
| dfiflimria  to  which  neither  foe 
market  nor  neo-Luddlsm  has 
any  answers.  Few  seem  to 
grasp  that  a low-cost  flexible 
economy. cannot  at  the  same 
. time  be  a high-income  secure 
economy.--  -■ 

StiH,  the.  Council  oft 
Gbuipies khould  be  fenepnr- 
aged  % look  again  at  whak 
senior  , clergy  of  the  30s  and 
40s  concluded,  facing  the 
same  questions  df  persistent 
poverty.  William  Temple, 
Hewlett  Johnson  and  George 
McLeod  in  turn  came  to  see 
that  our  financial  system  ac- 
tually impedes  the  production 
of  wealth. 

Incomes  should  be  related 
to  production  rather  than 
hours  of  paid  employment  A 
whole  range  of  employment 
options  then  comes  into  view 
which  would  meet  the  need 
for  useful  activity  without  foe 
need  for  a profit  motive. 

Kevin  Donnelly. 

Secretary. 

Christian  Council 
For  Monetary  Justice. 

20  Nan  Nook  Road,  - 
Manchester  M23. 


THE  Council  of  Churches’ 
report  is  * a timely 
reminder  of  where  our  prior- 
ities should  lie.  Unfortunately, 
an  increasing  number  of  those 
for  whom  a change  of  govern- 
ment should  mato1-  a differ- 
ence are  becoming  effectively 
or,  literally,  disenfranchised. 
Many  Labour  members  like 
mysdf  arie  waiting  until  the 
election  has  passed,  before  re- 
affirming our  position  on  the 
true  priorities  of  government, 

Martin  de  Klerk. 

27  Salisbury  Road, 

Coshato,  Portsmouth,  ' 
Hampshire  P062FL. 

lAfHEN  Arthur  Scar  gill 
W calls  for  higher  taxes, 
an  end  to  unemployment, 
strengthened  union  rights 
and  a minimum  wage,  he  is 
almost  universally  derided. 
Yet.  when  foe.  churches  call 
for  foe  same,  their  report  is 
welcomed  by  all  the  main  po- 
litical parties  and  even  the 
Tories  recognise  It  as  address? 
ing  “the  real  issues'-.  .* 

Louise  Russell 
2lcDigby  Crescent 
London  N42HS. 

IfttfHY  don’t  the  churches 
■V  recommend  a policy  for 
work  and  welfare  which 
would  not  only  be  completely 
effective  in  solving  unemploy- 
ment and  homelessness,  but 
would  also  be  in  complete  ac- 
cordance with  the  doctrines 
of  foe  Bible? 

Slavery  Is  taken  for  granted 
in  both  the  Old  Testament 
and  foe  New  Testament,  and 
was  accepted  by  mast  Chris- 
tians and  practised  by  many 
Christians  for  18  centuries. 
Back  to  basics. 

Nicolas  Walter. 

Rationalist  Press  Association. 
88  Islington  High  Street, 
London  Ni  8EW. 


Car  in  the  community 

AM  I the  only  person  who  I baseball  cap  — fit 
finds  very  loud  car ) no  doubt.  Not  on 


#wlnds  very  loud  car 
stereos  assaulting  and  tacky? 
I was  recently  stunned  by 
vibrations  from  a Cabriolet 
Golf  Gn  (it  would  have  to  be. 
wouldn’t  It)  resonating  in  my 
own,  more  sedate  vehicle.  The 
driver  was  nodding  with  a 
compulsion  often  associated 
wiih  mental  ainess  (car  In  the 
community,  perhaps)  and 
was,  naturally,  wearing  one 
of  those  symbols  nf  American 
cultural"  dross  — foe  reversed 


Lessons  from  the  E.coli  disaster 


THE  issues  raised  by  the 
1 Pennington  report  into 
food  hygiene  (EjvH  report 
rebukes  Government,  April  9) 
need  to  be  backed  up  with  reg- 
ulation and  policy.  We  were 
heartened  to  see  foe  recam- 
mendatioa  that  food-hygiene 
training  be  adopted  in  pri- 
mary and  secondary  schools. 
Surely  this  means  that  cook- 
ing skills,  removed  from  foe . 
Curriculum  in  Rnglarnrl  and 
Wales  In  the  mid-1990s,  need 
to  be  restored? 

Our  research  shows  that 
many  children  rely  on  school 
for  the  acquisition  of  cooking 
SMBs.  How  food  hygiene  can 
be  taught  or  learned  without 
an  application  to  cooking 
remains  a mystery  to  us. 

If  it  Is  to  he  applied  to  real 
life  it  requires  to  be  learned 
alongside  foe  real  akffls  of 
cooking  and  not  as  some  ab- 
stract issue.  This  might 
redress  one  of  the  greatest 


pieces  of  policy  vandalism 
done  to  the  curriculum. 

(Prof)  Tim  Lang. 

Centre  for  Food  Policy. 

Martin  Caraher. 

Principal  Lecturer,  Wolfeon 

School  of  Health  Sciences. 
Thames  Valley  University,  ' 
32-38Xfxbridge  Road, 

London  W52BS. 


THIS  may  be  an  Impractical 
i notion,  but  if  Geoffrey 
Robertson  and  Vernon  Bog- 
danor  (The  DP-P  should  act 
now;  Zn  want  of  stain 
remover,  April  8)  each  say 
that  foe  Director  of  Public 
Prosecutions  or  Prime  Minis- 
ter can  do  something  about 
Ken  Hamilton;  yet  do  not  act, 
then  is  there  any  reason  why 
9 private  prosecution  should 
not  be  brought  — for  defraud-  j 
ing  the  Revenue  or  some1 
such?  • • . 

What  effect  would  this  have  ; 

on  his  eligibility  to  stand  for  i 
re-election?  . | 

If  enough  people  who  are  , 
disgusted  at  the  Immorality  of 
MPs  each  contributed  soma 
money,  foe  action  could  be 
frmded  and  public  -feelings 
expressed. 

(Rev)  J MacDonald  Smith. 

38  Main  Road, 

Norton, 

Evesham,  •- 
Wares  WR114TL. 

■t  r-.-*- - '•  ' 

AM  I right  In  concluding 
that  those  people  who- 
voted  to  retain  Nell  Hamilton, 
after  being  denied  a secret 
ballot  on  the  issue,  belong  to 
foe  party  which,  in  govern- 
ment,  introduced  legislation 
which  ensured  that  the  trade 
unions  must  use  such  secret 
ballots? 
lalnPunHe. 

79a  Melody  Road, 

London  SW182QQ. 

IT  isn't  just  "radical  centre” 
that  has  become  meaning- 
less (Letters,  April  9).  With 
“honourable  member”, 
“noble  lord”  and  “sustainable 
growth”,  politics  is  In  danger 
of  descending  from  the 
moronic  to  foe  oxymoronic. 
Brian  Fewster.  - 
89a  Winchester  Avenue, 
Leicester  LE3 1AY. 


V-Zilton’s  husband:  Peter  La- 
ley’s  Benefits  Fraud  Hotline 
Number' is  0800  854440.  They 
might  as  well  pursue  a worth- 
while case  for  a change. 

A Ian  Hale. 

The  C8d  Vicarage,. 

Barboh, 

Camforfh,  *■ 

Lancs LA62LS.  ' ; 

A AY  local  bookshop  is  offer- 
IV!  tag  a free  copy  of  fee 
party  manifesto  when  you 
purchase  each  of  the  Penguin 
“Why  ’Vote..."  books.  My 
survey  revealed  a large  pile  of 
unclaimed  Conservative 
manifestos,  a smaller  pile  of 
Liberal  Democrat,  and  a com- 
I plete  sell-out  of  foe  Labour 
version.  We  have  already 
ousted  the  Conservatives 
from  local. government  here; 
but  surely  Tunbridge  Wells 
can’t  have  become  . that 
disgusted? 

1 John  Stedman. 

74  Newlands  Road,  . ; -?•  . 7 

Tunbridge  Wells, " ■'!■■■ 

KentTN49AU.. 

Quotation  of  the  week: 

“He  seems  like  a nice  guy 
— totally  unfitted  for  politics” 
(Neil  Hamilton  referring  to 
Martin  Bell,  April  8). 
Lawrence  Mee. 

91  Whitebeck  Court, 

Moorway  Drive, 

Manchester  M9  7HR. 

IT  MAKES  me  Wonder  what 
sort  of  society  we  how  live 
in,  when  the  great  morality 
challenge  of  foe  General  Elec- 
tion will  take  place  between  a 
politician  and  a journalist.  I 
can  only  assume  no  estate 
agents  were  available. 

Teresa  Pearce. 

127  Bexley  Road, 

Erith, 

Kent  DAS  3SN. 


The  wrong  type  of  zero  tolerance 

DISORDER  in  foe  form  of  ] York-style  “zero  tolerance”  of 
harassment,  public  sweeping  people  from  the 


baseball  cap  — fitted  at  birth, 
no  doubt.  Not  only  that,  but 
the  music  was  a primitive, 
thumping  drone  which  is  per- 
haps all  foe  driver  can  now 
hear,  what  with  the  ear  dam- 
age and  a£L 

At  least  in  the  70s,  we  only 
had  to  content  with  those 
laughable  furry  dice  and 
“Wayne  and  Tracy”  stickers 
— or  am  i getting  old? 

John  Slater. 

S5a  Ftemleigb  Road, 

London  N22.3AN- 


L/harassment,  public 
drunkenness,  vandalism  and 
graffiti  have  a profound  effect 
on  people’s  sense  of  security 
and  their  ability  to  enjoy  the 
place  in  which  they  live  (Zero 
tolerance  ‘risks  riots’,  April 
10).  What  is  more,  it  can  help 
to  tip  areas  further  into  de- 
cline and  crime.  That’s  why 
Labour  believes  it  is  so  im- 
portant to  tackle  disorder-  as 
wen  as  crime.  We  shouldn't 
accept  a progressive  decline 
in  standards  of  behaviour  In 
our  streets  and  public  areas 
with  a shrug  of  foe  shoulders 
as  if  nothing  can  be  done 
about  it 

This  is  what  we  mean  when 
we  use  the  term  “zero  toler- 
ance”: nipping  things  in  the 
bud.  Ours  is  not  foe  New 


A Country  Diary 


I foe  “light  touch”  in  the  reg- 
ulatory control  of  the  meat  in- 
dustry, specifically  the  12- 
month  moratorium  on  the 
19BS  meat-hygiene  regulations. 
As  criminal  proceedings  are 
now  being  contemplated,  may 
we  anticipate  senior  officials  of 
fee  DTI  and.  feels  Ministers 
responsible  for  foe  so-called 
"deregulation  mitiativer  being 
arraigned? 

(Dr)  Charles  Woolfson. 
Faculty  of  Social  Sciences, 
University  of  Glasgow, 

Glasgow  G12BRT. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE:  Easter' 
Sunday,  a day  of  blue  Sky  and 
light  winds,  proved  to  be  an 
all  action  day.  Shortly  after 
we  sat  down  to  lunch,  activity 
at  the  bottom  of  foe  field 
showed  that  we  had  started 
lambing.  Perversely,  It  was 
Hermiane,  a rather  run-down 
looking  ewe  at  three  years  old 
the  obstetric  scan  bad  not 
confirmed  as  pregnant  who 
produced  healthy  twin  ewe 
larnhB  with  minimal  fliss  anri 

has  been  a model  mother 
since.  Things  have  got  worse 
subsequently  and  we  are  cur- 
rently trying  to  sustain  a sad 
lamb  who  win  not  suck  and  is 
thereby  wasting  foe  rich  milk 
of  her  mother  who  Is  as  puz- 
zled-as  we  are  by 'the  odd 
behaviour  of  her.  Iamb.  But 
the  late  afternoon  of  Easter 
Day  saw  falling  wind  speeds 
and  I had'  foe  treat  of  a 75 
minute  flight  below  a hot  air 
balloon  as  it  flew  from  Hors- 
ley to  just  short  of  Cirences- 
ter. High  tension,  wires  on 
the  edge  of  the  launch  site 
meant  that  we  ascended  like 
a cork  out  of  a bottle  to  gain 
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York-styie  “zero  tolerance”  of 
sweeping  people  from  the 
streets. 

Charles  Pollard's  comments 
were  aimed  at  foe  New  York 
experiment.  Far  from  criticiS: 
ing  Labour’s  plans,  he 'made  it 
clear  on  the  Today  pro- 
gramme that  he  agrees  with 
the  for-sighted  programme  of 
partnership  and  feat  Interven- 
tion which  Jadk  Straw  has 
consistently  advocated. 

Alan  Michael  MP. 

Shadow  Home  Affairs  Minister. 
House  of  Commons, 

London  SW1A  0AA. 

We  do  not  publish  letters  where 
only  an  e-mail  address  Is 
supplied;  please  Include  a full 
postal  address.  We  may  edit  . 
letters:  shorter  ones  are  more 
likely  to  appear. 


height  and  miss  the  cable.  X 
have  been  asking. Paul,  the 
pilot,  for  a flight  , to  . laOQOft 
and  he  was  clearly  ready  to 
give  it  a try  this  afternoon  in 
a new  balloon  with  a basket 
of  five  passengers.  We  rose  to 
over  7,000ft  and  gave  the  gus- 
sets of  fee  new  envelope  a 
fine  test.  The  air  pollution 
trapped  in  the  lower  atmo- 
sphere gave  a false  horizon 
as  we  rose  into  fee  clearer  air 
above  it  and  had  the  unusual 
Sight  of  fee  tops  of  clouds 
now  below  us.  The1  wind  drift 
was  at  lSmph  frodi  the  west 
at  this  height  and  we  had 
views  back  to  the  Severn  Es- 
tuary and  its  two  bridges,  of 
fee  great  meander,  at  Ar-. 
llhgham,  and  of  the  Stroud 
valleys.  With  flue  skills,  Paul 
brought  us  down,  in  a pasture 
dose  to  the.road.  at  Sickling- 
ton.  Parmer  Weaver  and  a 
Cairn  terrier  were  soon  on 
the  scene,  greatly  pleased  to 
learn  that  our  dropping  to 
would  give  him  a chance  of  a 
flight  from  home  later  this 
summer. 

COLIN  LUCKHURST 


The  Guardian  Friday  April  11 1997 
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Dan  Glaister 


Pop  goes  the  weasel 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  13 


JtORTH W ITH  the  diary 
Bh  Is  to  be  renamed.  Fed 

I np  with  the  frankly 
dull-sounding  title, 

“Diary”.  this  column 
henceforth  be  known  as  the 
“Feudal  and  Reactionary 
Diary”  in  tribute  to  the 
brave  strivings  of  young 
journalist  Neil  Hamilton, 
editor  of  the  Aberystwyth 
University  student  news- 
paper in  1972,  As  detailed 
On  the  opposite  page  yester- 
day, Ur  Hamilton,  or  Wee 
Nell  as  he  was  then  known, 
defeated  In  his  efforts  to  be- 
come president  of  the  Stu- 
dent Union,  picked  up  the 

consolation  prize  of  editing  

| Decca  Aitkenhead 

the  Courier  the  Feudal 


Times  and  Reactionary  Her- 
ald. In  our  first  extract 
from  this  publication  of  the 
moment,  we  Join  the  frus- 
trated President  Hamilton 
as  he  welcomes  new  readers 
beneath  a glowering  double- 


Tl 


headed  eagle  masthead 
(above) “The  transfor- 

mation is  now  complete!  We 
have  ascended  from  the  pit 
ctfbarbarianism  and  Leftist 
semi-intellectual  filth, 
which  was  neither  clever 
nor  pleasing,  to  what,  I 
trust,  will  be  recognised  as 
literate  and  stimulating.'* 
WeeNeil  continues  In  liter- 
ate and  stimulating  vein 
with  a summary  of  the  im- 
portance of  universal  edu- 
cation: “We  welcome  all  but 
the  rag-and-bone  brigade, 
the  spiritual  beirs  of  the 
Vandals,  who  have  no  right 
to  be  in  a place  of  learning. 
He  who  has  no  standard  of 
cleanliness  and  personal 
appearance  Is  hardly  likely 
to  have  any  other  appen- 
dage of  civilisation  attached 
to  him Quite  right  too. 
There's  nowt  straighter 
than  a chap  with  a straight 
parting.  But  as  ever,  the 
real  bug  under  Neil’s  skin  Is 
election.  “I  felt  mice  again 
that  inner  glow.”  he  oozes, 
following  a visit  to  a bene- 
factor, “which  told  me  that 
the  great  days  of  Britain's 
history  were  not  past,  that 
there  would  be  one  more 
name — HAMILTON — in- 
scribed on  the  scroll  of  des- 
tiny.” Uncanny.' 

m m WHAT  would  Wee 
lllf  Neil  have  made  of 
■ V follow  Conserva- 
tive Michael  Brown,  a con- 
temporary of  the  fragrant 
Christine  Hamilton  at  York 
University,  where  they 
were  both  friendly  with  big 
Harvey  Proctor?  Would 
Wee  Neil  ha  ve  taken  to 
Michael  “R”  Brown,  as  he 
liked  to  be  known?  (This 
was  no  Toys  R Us  style  affec- 
tation but,  surprisingly,  a 
reference  to  Russell,  his 
middle  name.)  Distress- 
ingly, Michael  R insisted  on 
wearing  open-toed  sandals. 
But  any  suggestions  of  the 
scrufQness  so  detested  by 
Wee  Nell  should  be  dis- 
missed. Michael  R,  it  seems, 
wore  socks  under  his  san- 
dals, in  best  Terry  Major- 
Ban  tradition. 

i AD  to  note  a little 
^travelling  difficulty 
'experienced  by  every- 
body’s favourite  frequent 
flier,  Richard  Branson. 
“Yesterday  I bought  sorae- 


>HXS  week,  unusually, 
there  was  not  one 
'hew  report  out"  pub- 
lished by  “leading  ex- 
perts". Instead,  there  were 
dozens.  Spinning  out  of  Fleet 
Street's  .fox  machines  like 
ticker  tape,  this  bonanza  of 
Significant  New  Findings 
promised  startling  insights 
into  every  deflcianpy  of  the 
modem  human  mind-  For  the 
British  Psychological  Society 
was  holding  Its  annual  confer- 
ence in  Edinburgh,  and  an  Im- 
pressive portion  of  its  reports 
duly  became  news  stories, 
served  up  for  a public  pre- 
sumed ravenous  for  top  tips 
on  how  to  sort  out  their  heads. 

Well,  we  must  be  pretty 
sorted  by  now,  because  by  the 
end  of  Wednesday  we  had 


learned  ah  of  the  following. 
By  studying  suicide  notes,  we 
can  draw  up  a*  list  of  symp- 
toms to  help  identify  other  po- 
tential siriridals.  A study  of 
such  notes  had  found  font 
most  peopLe  - who  kill  then- 
selves  feel  that  "life  is  sot 
worth  living”.  (“You  cannot 
eliminate  the  problem."  alas 
“but  you  can  reduce  the  sui- 
cide rats,”  an  expert  said.)' 

Breakfast  is  a good-  idea; 
peoplewbo  eat  some  start  the 
day  In  a better  mood  than 

people  who  don't  This  study 
also  found  that  breakfast- 
eaters  have  higher  intelli- 
gence scores  — "although  the 

professor  warned  that  this 
could  simply  mean  that  more 
Intelligent  people  tended  to 
eat  breakfast".  - - 

And  so  it  goes  on.  more  psy- 
cho-mysteries unlocked  by 
devilishly  clever  experts.  Poli- 
ticians are  advised  that  people 
will  be  more  inclined  to  vote 
for  tbam  if  they  ffrfok  they* 
have  integrity.  Extensive 
analysis  of  lonely  hearts 
raiiTwmg  has  revealed  that 


male  advertisers  who  say  they 
are  rich  and  successful  get 
lots  of  letters,  but  women 
should  otflini  to  be  young  «md 
pretty.  Adults,  be  warned:  ob- 


sessive hero  worship  of  pop 
stars  is  appropriate  for  teen- 
agers, but  inappropriate  for 
grown-ups.  So  it’s  best 
avoided,  as  it  can  "have  a neg- 
ative effect  on  being  able  to 
form  successful  relation- 
ships”. Road  rage  Is  '‘proba- 
bly a new  phenomenon  due  to 
increasing  traffic  density  ami 
increasing  stress";  so,  motor- 
ists, less  traffic  and  less  stress 
will  help  discourage  yon  from 
stabbing  each  other.  House- 
wives: tbe.best  way  to  get  two 
bottles  of  washingnp  liquid 
for  the  price  of  one  is  by  put- 
ting <me  In  your  shopping 
trolley  and  the  other  in  your 

coat  pocket. 

No,  no.  My  apologies.  The 
last  one  is  not  a British  Psy- 
chological Society  finding  at 
all,  but  & Top  Tip  from  Viz. 
The  comic’s  tips  were  origi- 
nally intended  as  a parody  of 
readers'  tips  in  the  tabloids  — 
“Take  a dustbin,  to  the  super- 
market with  you  so  that  you 
can  see  which  items  you  have 
recently  run  out  of',  for  exam- 
ple, or  “Blondes:  have  less  ton 
by  dyeing  your  hair  black.” 

. "Pet  owners:  do  not  stroke 
your  cat.  as  it  may  be  stealing 
your  affection  away  from 
your  children  or  friends”,  on 


the  other  hand,  was  the  seri- 
ous finding'  of  a serious  psy- 
chological study  as  reported 
in  a serious  newspaper.  (This 
last  study  alone  had  the  virtue 
of  telling  us  something  we  did 
not  already  know — but  as  we 
did  not  know  it  for  the  good 
reason  that  it  was  ridiculous, 
this  was  little  consolation.} 
Viz’s  Top  Tips  were  a good 
fongh  when  they  reed  like  a 
tabloid  spoof  When  the  news 
pages  of  broadsheets  have  be- 
come indistinguishable  from 
them,  it  is  all  less  amusing 
Our  national  romance  with 
pyschology  is  the  product  of 
several  things  — pre-mfllen- 
nlal  self-obsession  is  one  pos- 
sibflty,  the  decline  of  politics 
another.  For  in  the  land  of 
New  Labour,  where  behav- 
iour can  no  longer  be  ex- 
plained by  reference  to  any- 


thing as  antique  as  material 
circumstances,  Johnny  can- 
not be  a shopHHer  because  he 
IS  homeless,  unemployed  and 
hungry.  So  he  must  be  resolv- 
ing same  emotional  inner  tur- 
moil. However,  the  romance 
is  a product  of  media  laziness. 


F! 


OR  the  British  Psycho- 
logical Society,  accord- 
ing to  one  features  edi- 
tor, is  “an  absolute 
godsend.  You  call  them  up, 
say  you  want  a commentator, 
preferably  a doctor,  an  expert 
in  this  or  that.  They  give  yop 
five  numbers,  you  ring  one 
up.  and  they  say:  “How  much 
am  I getting  for  this?”  You  say 
you'll  stick  £100  in  the  post, 
and  it's:  'Great  what  do  you 
want  to  knpwT  ” 

So  now  we  have  ah  read 
these  stories,  and  grown  fam- 
iliar with  the  notion  that  any- 
thing can  be  explained  with 
reference  to  a couple  of  psy- 


Paddy  Ashdown . ..‘Liberalism  is  the  idea,  the  word  you  nse  with  pride.  But  It  isn’t  The  Name’  photograph:  martin  argles 


The  vision 
with  no  name 


The  Hugo  Young  Interview 

| There  are  five  main  parties  in  this 
election,  says  Paddy  Ashdown: 
two  Labour,  two  Tory  and  his 
own,  which  is  set  to  play  a central 
part  in  the  earthquake  to  come 


the  New  York  Times.  “I  was 
going  to  the  Grammy 
Awards,  and  my  suitcase 
didn’t  turn  up  on  a certain 
airline  and  I had  no 
clothes.”  A certain  airline? 
Come  now,  foir  Sir  Richard, 
must  you  be  so  coy?  Fellow 
travellers  of  the  fearsome 
first  knight  of  the  air  will  be 
gratified  to  know  that  the 
offending  company  was  his 
very  own  Virgin  Air.  Dirty 
tricks?  Lea  ve  it  to  Virgin. 

THERE'S  nothing  so 

charming,  as  Mr  Bran- 
son will  attest,  as  an 
entrepreneur  In  full  flight. 
Take  Ted  Turner,  who 
treated  the  audience  at  his 
personal  baseball  stadium. 
Turner  Field,  to  some  well- 
considered  views  on  the 
Heaven's  Gate  mass  suicide. 
It  was,  said  Ted,  “A  good 
way  to  get  rid  of  a few  nuts. 
Thirty -nine  people  commit- 
ted suicide  to  go  up  to  the 
comet.  Well,  what  about  the 
other  six  billion  that  didn’t, 
you  know?”  Actually,  we 
don’t  Ted,  but  don’t  let  that 
stop  ypu.  “Tbafsa  small 
percentage,  39  out  of  six 
billion.  That  does  look 
good,  rve  been  looking  at  It 
I would  kinda  like  to  go  up 
there  myself.”  Amen  to 
that 


WAS  trying  to  get  Faddy 
Ashdown  to  focus  cm  the 
imminent  death  of  lib- 
eral England.  This  seems 
to  me  a serious  possibil- 
ity after  the  election.  Whether 
or  not  foe  Liberal  Democrats 
win  30  seats,  which  started  out 
their  minimal  hope,  the 
prospect  of  a large  Labour  ma- 
jority will  be  good  neither  for 
liberalism  nor,  probably,  the 
Liberals.  Having  been  nsefol 
to  Tony  Blair  for  a time,  espe- 
cially on  constitutional  mat- 
ters, Mr  Ashdown  will  be  po- 
litely discarded,  and  his  work 
for  the  last  eight  years  win  end 
In  the  fury,  followed  by  the 
tedium  of  irrelevance.  Or  so  U 
is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose. 

But  he  rejects  this  with  a 

mP^fonic  certainty  that  for 

exceeds  the  ritual  optimism  of 
the  campaigner.  The  night  be- 
fore we  spoke,  his  first  big 

election  speech  announced  a 

strategy  to  cope  with  such  a 
dismally  looming  scenario, 
which  is  to  attack  the  Labour 
Party  from,  in  effect,  the  left 
He  waded  Into  its  prevarica- 
tions and  its  Tory  mimicry. 
This  week,  cocooned  in  the 
armour  of  an  unashamed  tax- 
raiser,  he  has  been  developing 
a fine  contempt  for  the  lies 
with  which  the  main  parties 
reinforce  each  other’s  non- 
credibility about  tax  and 
spending.  Mr  Ashdown  has 
found  his  distinctive  voice.  It 
almost  sounds  like  a return  to 
the  Lib  Dems'  famous  “equi- 
distance" he  long  ago  rejected, 
hut  couched  this  tinie  as  an 
equality  of  contempt  rather 
yftaw  courtship  for  Tories  and 
Labour  alike. 

Thfo  is  not.  as  we  shall  see, 


quite  the  ease.  Ashdown’s  opti- 
mistic vision,  however,  tran- 
scends the  election,  whatever 
the  result  Far  from  liberalism 
dying,  he  seriously  thinks  its 
ttmp  has  come.  "The  external 
structures  of  British  politics 
are  no  longer  capable  of  cop- 
ing with  the  internal  contra- 
dictions of  both  the  other  par- 
ties,'.' he  told  me.  Low  in  the 
polls,  he's  still  -high  on  pro- 
phetic conviction.  Berth  the 
others,  he  thinks,  are  hope- 
lessly divided.  There  are  five 
parties,  not  three  — two  each 
for  them,  with  one  united,  co- 
herent, single-purpose  outfit 
sitting  alongside,  his  own  — 
and  the  beneficiary  is  obvious. 

He  goes  back  far  into  history 
for  his  sense  that  something 
seismic  is  happening.  Be  calls 
Up  the  founding  of 'Gladstone's 
liberal  Party  in  1858,  the  cul- 
mination of  a period  of  fac- 


tional politics.  It’s  my  judg- 
ment that  we’re  going  through 
a period  like  that.”  There  was 
a change  in  the  very  substra- 
tum of  politics,  of  which  even 
a massive  Labour-  victory 
would  not  itself  be  the  signal, 
or  itself  be  capable  of  resist- 
ing. "The  other  side  of  the 
General  Election,  what  you’re 
going  to  see  is  a period  of 
profound  movement,  of  pro- 
found change  in  the  whole 
structure  of  both  those  parties. 
The  mould  is  cracking.  We 
haven't  broken  it  But  we  are 
the  fixed  -point,  the  fulcrum. 
We  are  ready." 

Although  he's  not  prepared 
to  say  Labour  are  certain  to 
win,  it’s  the  Labour  part  of 
that  that  Ashdown  is  flunking 


about  "When  Tony  BJalr  says 
to  me,  as  he  does  to  everybody. 
Trust  me,  I win  be  different,'  1 


think  he  means  it  My  judg- 
ment is  that  the  role  of  the 
Liberal  Democrats  in  the  next 
Parliament  will  be  bigger,  po- 
tentially, than  ever  before. 

"Even  if  he  gets  a very  big 
majority?” 

“I  think  so.” 

“How?" 

He  takes  a bit  of  time  to 
answer,  slowly.  “I  think  the 
mismatch  between  Labour  as 
reflected  In  the  words  New 
Labour,  and  as  it  exists  on  the 
ground  — as  I know  it  to  exist 
— is  immense,  and  Tony  Blair 
understands  that” 

So  the  Lib  Denis’  role  was  to 
be  a side-kick  to  bis  project, 
against  the  familiar  antedilu- 
vians? Which  sounded  rather 
like  the  did  politics.  Oh  no,  not 
at  all,  said  Ashdown.  It  was  to 
play  a central  part  In  the 
earthquake  he  saw  as  inevita- 
ble. whether  or  not  there  was  a 
landslide. 

This  is  because  Lib  Dems 
know  what  they  think  about 
the  Zeitgeist  questions,  which 
he  defines  as  Europe,  the  envi- 
ronment and  the  ranfttitlltinn . 

issues  where  the  left-right 
model  doesn't  apply  and  which 
guarantee  ti»  total  falsity  of 
the  hypothesis  I began  with. 
There  is,  it  seems,  no 
Uy  of  death. 


THINE  we  are  seeing," 
he  cascaded,  “the  re- 
birth of  the  liberal  age, 
genuinely.  And  interna- 
tionally. We’re  the  only 
party  that  has  a genuine 
answer  to  the  demand  for  indi- 
vidual autonomy,  to  the  prob- 
lems of  how  we  relate  to  each 
other,  to  the  need  for  interna- 
tionalism. to  the  environmen- 


tal crisis.” 

This  is  very  much  the 
higher  politics-  It  was  afflicted, 
however,  by  a problem  that 
startled  me.  “We’re  the  only 
party  that  sees  that,"  he  said, 
“but  liberal  isn't  the  right 
word,  unfortunately.  It’s  a 
word  that,  no  longer  applies.” 

This  seemed  a deeply  trou- 
bling thing  ter  a liberal  leader 
to  say.  "No,  it  isn’t,"  Ashdown 

rpplteri.  “Beransg  liberalism  is 

the  idea,  the  word  you  come 


back  to  use  with  pride.  But  It 
tent  The  Name,  capital  N,  that 
you  can  attach.  And  in  a curi- 
ous way,  in  politics  it  doesn't 
exist  until  there’s  a name, 
can  see  all  the  Ingredients,  and 
they're  ah  interlocking.”  He 
was  stuttering  now,  unusually 
lost  for  words.  “But  1 can’t  find 
a name  — except  liberal, 
which  isn't  enough.” 

So  perhaps  the  demise  is 
dosing  in,  after  afl.  “What 
' about  ‘radical  centre1?"  I ven- 
tured. the  latest  label  Tony 
Blair  has  given  his  party.  That 
didn't  fit  the  Ashdown  lexicon 
either.  “It’s  nonsense,"  he 
said,  “Just  nonsense.  Absolute 
verbiage.” 

However,  Blalrism,  or  radi- 
cal centrism,  will  have  a lot  to 
say  about  the  future  of  Liberal 
Democracy,  and  Ashdown  has 
plenty  to  say  about  Blair. 
While  ever  more  steamy  in  his 
derision  of  New  Labour  from 
election  platforms,  he's  not 
disposed  to  be  hypercritical  of 
how  the  leader  reformed  his 
party.  T might  like  him  to 
have  done  things  differently," 
be  said,  “but  the  reality,  in 
Roy  Jenkins’s  famous  meta- 
phor, iS  that  Blair  sees  him<a»lf 
as  the  person  to  whom  history 
has  handed  this  gossamer  cut- 
glass  crystal  bowl,  and  his  Job 
is  to  carry  it  beyond  the  elec- 
tion without  dropping  it.  After 
four  election  defeats,  I can 
understand  that." 

What  bothers  him  is  still  not 
being  sure  what  all  this  Is  for. 
Blair,  he  believes,  is  no  more 
able  crisply  to  label  the  project 
than  he  is  himself.  “Blair's 
wrestling  with  the  words, 
wrestling  with  a concept  But  I 
don't  think  he's  yet  came  to  a 
folly  formed  view.  The  sincer- 
ity I don't  doubt,  nor  the  abil- 
ity, nor  the  courage.  But  I see 
him  stin  as  on  a journey.” 

Ashdown  and  Blair  have  po- 
sitions In  common,  which  is 
why,  in  reality,  they  remain 
bonded  together  in  their  quest 
for  the  anti-Tory  vote.  But 
they  are  also  at  odds,  not  only 
about  tax  but  about  the  liber- 
tarian aspects  of  liberalism,  a 
point  of  which  Ashdown  is 
proud,  even  though  it  makes 
only  a cursory  appearance  in 
the  Lib  Dem  manifesto,  which 
be  wrote  as  a bullet-point  doc- 
ument confined  to  practical 
promises.  Liberalism  was  not 
defined  therein,  nor  was  the 
party’s  record  in  obstructing 
the  Michael  Howard  consen- 
sus made  much  o£  But  Ash- 
down insists  he  hasn’t  resiled 
from  it.  “It’s  the  biggest 
feather  we  wear  in  our  cap," 
he  insisted,  and  added  for  good 
measure:  *Tm  not  signed  up  to 
a government  of  Jack  Straws. 


chcdogical  set  pieces,  and  _ 
tew  choice  phrases  picked  up 
from  In  The  Psychiatrist’s 
Chair.  So  familiar,  in  fact, 
that  we  have  learned  to  prac- 
tise cod  psycho-analysis  on 
ourselves.  If  ever  there  were 
an  example  of  a little  know] 
edge  being  not  so  much  a dan- 
gerous as  an  embarrassingly 
stupid  thing,  it  is  this. 

Steve  Davis,  the  famously 
dreary  snooker  player,  was 
interviewed  by  an  old  sports 
bore  cm  Radio  4 recently. 
Steve  was  talking  about  his  at- 
tatchment  to  black  American 
soul  records.  Why,  he  was 
asked,  did  he  like  this  about 
this  mnsiC? 

“Snooker  requires  a lot  of 
control,  you  see.”  he  ex 
plained,  “so  perhaps  soul  was 
a kind  of  release.”  As  far  as 
know,  Steve  Davis  was  a very 
good  snooker  player.  As  a psy- 
chologist he  is  ludicrous. 

There  ought  to  be  some- 
thing quite  laudable  about  a 
popular  desire  to  learn  more 
about  how  the  mind  works. 
But  second-rate  psychology  as 
popularised  by  the  media  is 
not  merely  inane;  it  threatens 
to  eclipse  the  real  thing. 

The  reports  we  read  about 
this  week  were  submitted  by 
ai>iiripm<f«  Moat  of  their  work 
Is  fended  by  public  research 
councils.  Everyone  loves  pub- 
licity, and  even  research 
councils  are  not  immima  to 
the  seductions  of  broadsheet 
coverage.  The  British  Psycho- 
logical Society  was  to 

bits  by  the  week's  publicity; 
as  long  as  more  people  are  in- 
terested in  psychology,  that’s 
the  “main  thing”. 

Sadly,  it  isn’t  When  AIz- 
heimers  studies  are  passed  up 
in  favour  of  more  sex  surveys, 
that  vrfll  hp  thp  main  thing 


Absolutely  not’*  The  constitu- 
tional agenda,  however,  is  the 
main  Hwn  of  agreement  and 
Ashdown  seems  in  no  doubt 
how  far  it  might  go.  Far  Lib- 
eral Democrats,  thi«  is  the 
great  question.  Is  Blair  seri- 
ously Interested  in  multi-term 
government  in  which  case  he 
will  be  obliged  to  abandon  his 
agnosticism  about  propor- 
tional voting  systems?  TO  Ash- 
down It  is  unimaginable  that  a 
reforming  prime  minister, 
whom  be  considers,  however 
uncompleted,  to  want  to  think 
strategically,  will  not  promote 
the  cause  that  could  kill  off  for 
ever  a governing  party  of  the 
far  right 
To  my  scepticism,  he  replies 

with  the  insane  self-belief  fhat 

distinguishes  the  political 
leader  frpra  almost  every  other 
species  of  humanity.  For 
start,  he  rejects  the  polls. 
“The  top  10  per  cent  of  the 
Labour  lead  is  froth,  as  it 
always  Is  for  the  Lib  Dems 
when  we're  told  we  have  25 
per  cent  support"  The  reason 
he  thinks  the  Labour  vote  Is 
soft  defines  the  difference  be- 
tween the  parties.  It  goes  to 
the  heart  of  what  he  gets  daily 
more  brazen  about  expressing. 


E said:  “IT  Kan- 
had  led  a great 
crusade,  a great 
Midlothian  cam- 
paign across  the 
country,  and  if  people  were 
attached  to  Labour  through 
principle  and  heart  and  bedief; 
then  things  might  be  different 
But  that  tent  the  case.  Far 
from  it” 

His  own  crusade  he  consid- 
ers to  be  dearer,  because  be 
knows  where  he  Is  going,  and 
always  has  done.  Unlike  Blair, 
then,  his  own  journey  is  com- 
plete? “Oh  yes.  From  a long 
time  ago.  I knew  what  I was, 
and  my  beliefs  have  not 
changed  since  I discovered  lib- 
eralism I was  a liberal  before  I 
discovered  liberalism.  I pulled 
it  on  like  an  old  overcoat  that 
Td  worn  all  my  life.  I just 
simply  can’t  be  anything  else. 
I couldn't  belong  to  any  other 
party  but  this  one.  rve  never 
had  any  cause  to  doubt  the 
principles  I believe  in.” 

“We  could,”  he  unusually 
concedes,  “fall  flat  on  our  face 
and  end  up  with  nothing.”  But 
what  impresses  him  more  is 
the  seamless  continuity  to 
which  he  is  heir,  the  culmina- 
tion, as  he  mystically  sees  it,  of 
the  project  Jo  Grimond 
dreamed  Of  and.  In  a difforrait 
way,  Roy  Jenkins.  “It’s  my 
luck  to  be  at  the  head  of  some- 
thing we  have  honed  into  a 
political  force,  disciplined  and 
united,  which  can  do  things  in 
this  country,  at  a time  cf  pro- 
found structural  change.” 

You  can't  help  but  admire 
such  moral  resilience,  when 
the  Immediate  evidence  seems 
to  be  suggesting  something 
completely  different.  It  is  at 
least  as  possible  that,  the  Lib 
Dems  will  be  a meaningless 
appendix  to  the  Blair  ascen- 
dancy. patronised  Into  a cor- 
ner, occasionally  listened  to. 
But  Paddy  Ashdown  isn’t 

thinking  that  way. 

As  we  get  Into  the  elevator, 
he  Is  still  worrying  about  a 
problem  more  profoundly  exis- 
tential than  anything  that  has 
so  far  penetrated  the  many- 
sided  angst  of  the  Liberals,  the 
SDP,  tho  Alliance,  the  Liberal 
Democrats,  as  they  have  suc- 
ceeded each  other  down  the 
decades.  It’s  something  which 
New  Labour  has  not  solved  to 
his  satisfaction. 

“What  should  he  the  Name, 
Hugo?”  he  pressed-1  “Give  us 
the  Name.” 


This  Is  the  second  of  a series  of 
interviews  with  party  leaders 
□ In  yesterday's  paper  we 
stated  that  Robin  Cook  had  said 
that  he  was  a follower  of  hounds. 
This  was  an  Inadvertent 
misinterpretation  of  a remark  he 
made  on  election  call.  He  said  ”1 
have  never  hunted”  but 
subsequently  added:  'Til  freely 
admit  mat  I have  ridden  horses 
that  have  followed  hounds."  We 
are  happy  to  make  it  clear  that 
Mr  Cook  has  never  hunted. 


Tony  and  I 
discuss  my 
role  at  No  10 


Bel  Littlejohn 


ND  good  riddance! 
Only  another  three 
weeks  to  go,  and  well 
be  rid  of  this  Elitist  Tory  gov- 
ernment For  ever,  with  their 
gongs  and  privileges  and  their 
indifference  to  the  feelings  of 
the  ordinary  decent  people  of 
this  country. 

Time  then  for  those  of  us 
who  know  Tony,  who  believe 
In  Tony,  and  who  value  Tony 
as  a dose  personal  friend,  to 
lend  the  guy  a helping  hand. 
Let  me  promise  you  this. 
When  Tony  and  Cherie  move 
Into  10  Downing  Street.  Bel 
Littlejohn  will  be  behind  them 
every  step  of  the  way. 

Tm  proud  to  count  myself  a 
dose  personal  friend  of  New 
Labour,  one  who  has  slogged 
her  guts  out  under  the  elitist 

Tory  jackboot  at  £100-a-head 

dinners  these  past  five  years. 
Don't  get  me  wrong,  I didn't 
do  it  for  myself  But  I know 
that  Tony,  bless  him, 
wouldn’t  want  to  forget  a dear 
old  friend  and  Influential 
commentator  when  he  finally 
pushes  open  that  door  to 
Number  10.  So,  purely  to  fa- 
cilitate matters,  let  me  send 
the  lovely  Alastalr  Campbell 
this  short  public  memo  to 
remind  him  of  my  close  ties  to 
Tony  and  Cherie. 

I first  met  Tony  at  a Guard- 
ian lunch,  in  1989.  At  one 
point  I passed  him  the  salt, 
and  I specifically  remember 
asking  him  whether  he'd  like 
same  more  carrots,  which  he 
was  extremely  grateful  to  ac- 
cept- That  was  when  I learnt 
that  Tony  really  loves  carrots, 
they're  one  of  his  favourite 
vegetables,  m never  forget 
the  way  he  ate  them  — first 
cutting  them  neatly,  then 
prodding  them  sincerely  with 
his  fork,  and  finally  placing 
them  in  his  mouth,  diewing 
them  and  swallowing  thpm 
with  statesmanlike  charm. 
Even  than,  I could  tell  that 
this  was  one  guy  who  was 
going  to  go  far.  And  now 
whenever  journalists  are 
writing  profiles  of  Tony, 
they'll  always  ring  me  to 
check  exactly  what  his 
favourite  vegetables  are,  and 
how  he  eats  them.  And  even  if 
I'm  snowed  under  with  work, 
m do  my  best  to  oblige:  any- 
tiling  to  assure  victory  for 
New  Labour. 

Since  then,  we’ve  spotted 
one  another  at  half  a dozen 
functions,  including  last 
month's  £500-a-head  brunch 
for  Women  in  the  Media  for 
New  Labour  thrown  by 
Ruthie  Rogers  and  Barbara 
FOUett  I was  sitting  at  a table 
with  some  other  women  very 
important  to  New  Labour,  in- 
cluding a former  deputy  edi- 
tor of  TV  Quick  magazine  and 


a news  annmmniir  from  Radio 
5. 1 could  see  Tony  getting  a 
touch  bored  with  his  table  — 

mainly  rather  earnest  and  nn. 

fashionably  dressed  MPa  and 
trades  unionists,  most  of 
thorn  “sons  of  toll"  and  (for- 
give me!)  a little  bit  awkward 
at  these  stylish  events  — so  I 
scribbled  a note  on  my  menu 
telling  him  where  I was  sit- 
ting. reminding  him  of  our 
past  encounters,  letting  him 
know  that  I was  a good  friend 
of  Jack  Straw  and  informing 
him  that  I had  one  or  two 
exciting  new  ideas  up  my 
sleeve  on  lowering  taxation 
for  the  achievers  in  our 
society. 

I could  tell  he  was  inter- 
ested by  the  way  he  scruti- 
nised it  before  resuming  his 
conversation  with  the  trades 
unionist  to  his  right.  On  the 


way  out,  I greeted  him  like  a 

long-lost  friend.  "Tony!”  I 
said.  “Bel  Littlejohn.  We  must 
stop  meeting  like  this!  rve  got 
some  great  thoughts  for  New 
Labour  Td  like  to  share  with 
you.  When  would  be  conve- 
nient? And  — do  tell  — how . 
are  Cherie  and  the  kids?” 

Bridge-building  is  what 
New  Labour  is  all  about  ru 
do  anything  to  build  a bridge 
between  Number  10  and  my 

own  front  door.  Now,  I don't 
expect  to  be  a guest  at  Tony 
and  Cherie’s  At  Home  on  May 
2.  They'll  have  far  too  many 
apparatchiks,  middle-rank- 
ers, Deputy  Leaders  and 
"party  workers”  to  formally 
work  through  over  beer  or 
house  wine.  But  then  they'll 
be  able  to  enjoy  more  relaxed 
gatherings  with  dear  friends 
and,  no  doubt,  the  odd  bottle 
of  vintage  bubbly.  So  I imag- 
ine PH  be  invited  around  to 
Downing  Street  before  the 
month  of  May  Is  over,  first  for 
a celebration  glass,  and  then 
for  ongoing  discussions  on 
my  role,  if  any,  in  the  New 
Labour  administration. 

ONY  is  a great  judge  of 
character;  I guess  that’s 
why  he  likes  me.  He 
knows  Fm  not  one  of  those 
who  hanker  after  power  and 
its  trappings.  He  knows  Td 
continue  to  count  on  me  as 
his  good  friend  and  political 
ally  even  if  he  fail*  to 
power  on  May  1 and  is  thrust 
back  into  obscurity.  Though 
obviously  he  understands 
that  our  paths  wouldn’t  cross 
so  frequently,  and  hia  replace- 
ment as  Leader  of  New 
Labour  would  have  a right  to 
expect  my  undivided  loyally 
and,  sadly,  what  with  one 
thing  and  another,  we’d  be 
almost  bound  to  lose  touch  for 
years  on  end. 

But  for  the  time  being,  let’s 
concentrate  an  scoring  our 
own  goals.  Let’s  kick  out  this 
wholly  corrupt  Tory  govern- 
ment. its  backhanders,  its 
backscratching.  its  ruthless 
defence  of  its  own  privileges. 
We've  bad  it  up  to  here  with 
empty  slogans.  Britain  de- 
serves better.  Then  — and 
only  then  — will  we,  the 
friends  of  Tony  and  Cherie, 
be  able  to  take  up  our  rightful 
places  in  the  drawing  room  of 
Numberio.  Let's  go,  gang! 


A spin-doctor 


writhes: 
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THE  SEA  OF  CELL- 


PHONES PARTED  AND 
THERE,  CENTRE  STAGE, 
WAS  MR.  MANDELSON. 

Michael  Hartley,  WRITHING  LIKE 
Tbtry  candidate  for 

Hartlepool,  shads  some  SERPENT, 

light  on  how  Labour's 

Prince  of  Darkness  lets  HE  LED  HIS 


his  hair  down.  Only  fa 
The  Spectator,  out  today. 
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Ken  and  Eddie  take  a bow,  pa 
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Thousands  of 

higher  education 
students  could  he 
denied  access  to 
vital  academic  texts 
If  a bitter  row  between  pub- 
lishers and  university  leaders 
about  copyright  fees  is  not 
resolved  this  summer. 

The  two  sides,  whose  nego- 
tiations are  now  grldlocked, 
have  been  lobbying  Sir  Ron 
Dearing  to  recommend  a solu- 
tion in  his  forthcoming  in- 
terim review  of  higher  educa- 
tion provision. 

The  outcome  of  the  dispute 
over  the  electronic  provision 
of  academic  works  as  well  as 
wider  issues  of  copyright , 
could,  according  to  the  Pub- 


lishers’ Association,  "affect 
the  entire  structure  of.  aca- 
demic publishing”. 

It  is  estimated  that  publish- 
ers earn  about  £225  million  a 
year  Oram  the  university  secs 
tor.  The  industry's  earnings 
In  the  consumer  market  are 
already  being  hit  as  a result 
or  discounts  prompted  by  the 
collapse  of  the  Net  Book 
Agreement  and  publishers 
are  reluctant  to  risk  any  more 
of  their  income. 

The  crisis  over  intellectual 
property  and  copyright  has 
been  provoked  by  the  break- 
down of  negotiations  oyer 
renewal  of  the  universities’ 
licence  to  duplicate  material 
for  students.  Long-standing 
differences  between  the  two 
sides  have  been  exacerbated 
by  the  overall  cuts  In  the  bud- 
get for  university  books. 


Graham  Zen  ink,  chair  of 
the'  copyright  group  for  the 
Committee  of  Vice  Chancel- 
lors and  Principals,  said:  “Ne- 
gotiations which  should  have 
taken  a few  months  started 
three  years  ago  and  have  not 
yet  beenconcluded.” 

He  added:  “We  have  not 
talked  to  the  Copyright  Li- 
censing Agency  for  a very 
longtime-” 

The  publishers  are  keen  to 
head  off  a threat  from  some 
vice  chancellors  — regarded 
in  the  books  world  as  the 
“nightmare  scenario”  — that 
universities  will  simply  cut 
out  the  middle  man  and  pub- 
lish academic  research  them- 
selves using  cheap  desk-top 
systems. 

Industry  representatives 
are  understood  to  have  sub- 
mitted plans  to  Sir  Ron's  in- 
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qulry  which  propose  charg- 
ing students  and  researchers 
for  all  access  to  on-line 
materials. 


“We  are  just  trying  to-get 
properly  accredited  and  give 
students  wide  access,”  said  a 
spokeswoman  for  the  Publish- 
ers' Association.  “Wevigor- 
i ously  reject  the  universities’ 
suggestion  that  we  do  not  pro- 
vide value  for  money.  Pub- 
lishers are  having  to  invest  in 
the  new  forms  of  delivering 
information  but  we  are  not 
seeing  any  payoff" 

The  university  negotiators 
rejected  as  “nonsense”  pro- 
■ posals  from  publishers' 
and  authors’  side  that  pre- 
printed and  bound  study 
packs  should  be  licensed  sep* 
arately  from  incidental  photo- 
copying of  support  materials. 

“Our  view  is  that,  in  princi- 
ple, there  is  no  substantial 
difference  between 'copying  of 
one  kind  or  another.  The 
issue  turns  an  whether  mate- 


rial Is  distributed  atozkx  or 
■stapled  and  put  in  a -binder. 
Hfs  just  nonsense  to  have  a 
new  organisation  responsible 
for  ' the  licensing  ' of  stuffy 
packs.  They  do  not  have  a life 
beyoruia  coarse." 

Universities^  currently  pay 
a'  lump  sum-far  copying  rights 
based,  cm  a multiple  of  .an 
amount  per  student  negotia- 
ted with  the  CLA . 

Prof  ZeDlck  denied  univer- 
sities were  out  to  make 
money  from,  students  by 
pharging  for  study  packs  bfrt 
institutions  did  have  to  cover 
their  costs.  “Clearance  foes 
cost  us  hundreds  c£  pounds.  If 
the  CLA  wants  more  money 
that  the  universities  can’t  af- 
ford, then  the  more  difficult 
their  financial  situation,  the 
more  likely  It  Is  that  students 
will  be  charged.” 


ted  by 
rk  Milner 


1 UL  tiger  econmxiies  of 

I - southeast  Asia  — be- 

I loved  of  economists  and 
business  gurus  — are  losing 
their  roar.  In  a report  yester- 
day, the  World  Trade  Organi- 
sation put  the  region  in  the 
bottom  rank  of  exporters. 

In  1996,  the  volume  of  Asian 
goods  sold  abroad  grew  by 
just  2.5  per  cent,  sharply, 
down  on  the  05  per  cent 
recorded  the  previous  year 
and  well  below  the  global  av- 
erage of  4 per  cent  In  the 
region  as  a whole,  and  to 
many  Individual  tigexs.  ex- 
ports grew  more  slowly  than  | 
the  economy)  reversing  the 
pattern  of  the  past- half-cen- 
tury. . . . - - 

Phr  those  politicians  used 
to  peppering  their  speeches 
with  admiring  references  to 
ffie  Pacific  Rim.  (he  WTO 
findings  are  disconcerting. 
But  they  should  net  worry  the . 
rest  ofus  too  much.  There  are 
.three  reasons  for  the  slow- 
down. None  signals  a looming 
economic  disaster. 

..  f First,  all  economies  reach  a 
pofczt  in  their  development 
when  they  begin  to  focus  on 
domestic  consumption.  Such 
“mature”  economies  grow  at 
a steadier  rate,  but  provide 
their  citizens  with  more  of 
the  goods  arid,  services  pro- 
duced. 

The  second  factor  is  the. 
strength  of  the  US  daDsr. 
Many  Aston  economies  have 
pegged  the  tr  currencies  to  the 
dollar  to  win  credibility  on 

- the  foreign  exchange  mar- 

kets. By  making  their  goods 
more  .expensive  shraqd,  flwir 
rising  currencies  have  dented 
competitiveness.  i • 

Third,  Aslan  firms  which 
specialise  in  electronic  office 
equipment  and  telecommuni- 
cations have'been  hit  hard  by 
a sharp  downswing  in  a noto- 
riously vicious  product  cycle. 

As  the  WTO  analysis 
shows,  tiger  status  is  being 
transferred  to  another  region 

— Latin  America.-  The  mir- 
acle has  simply  moved  on. 


Weather 
hits  RMC 
profits 


Tony May 


RMC,  Britain's  biggest 
building  materials 
firm,  yesterday  blamed 
poor  weather  and  sluggish 
markets  in  France  and  Ger- 
many  for  a 9 per  cent  foil  in 
profit  to  £295  million  for  1996. 

Derek  Jenkins,  finance  di- 1 
rector,  blamed  a struggling  ! 
UK  housing  market  a lack  of  i 
road  and  Infrastructure 
spending  and  slower  than  ex- 
pected progress  on  Private  Fi- 
nance Initiative  work  for  a 
fall  In  UK  profit  from 
£76.8  million  to  £72.8  mlTlton. 

The  recession  in  Germany 
cut  profits  there  from 
£187 JS  million  to  £139.6  mil- 
lion. he  said,  as  weak  con- 
struction markets,  bad 
weather  and  the  strength  of 
the  pound  took  their  toll. 

Commenting  on  a decision 
to  change  its  accounting  pci- 
icy.  which  reduced  the  foil  in 
group  profits  from  £535  mil- 
lion to  £29.6  mffilon,  he  said 
RMC  was  “the  second  to  last 
in  the  sector  to  do  it". 

The  change  from  using  end- 
of-year  exchange  rates  to  a 
year  average  gave  a truer 
reflection  of  underlying  trad- 
ing, he  said,  as  the  Impact 
was  due  more  to  exchange 
rate  translations  than  the  im- 
pact on  sales  from  the  stron- 
ger pound. 


RMC  chief  executive  Peter  Young  (left)  and  finance  director  Derek  Jenkins  at  the  announcement  yesterday  of  the  company’s  final  results  for  1996 


stock  marksfa^CKrreEt intott 
ciarifcfivCny'’  brow®  might 
start  <to.ftirfbw'  ifNhe  prills 
start  to  shoW  fo^Gonsirva- 
ttvesmaKhig  serioaklneoads 
into-  Labour's  lead.  The 
theory,  rightly  or  wrongly,  is 
that  if  Labour  wins,  but  with 
only  a modest  majority,  that 
will  give  the  party's  left  wing 
correspondingly  more  influ- 
ence than  If  Mr  Blair  is  swept 
to  power' by  a landslide.  In 
other  words,  the  City's  worry 
is  not  that  Labour  wins  the 
election,  but  fbat.it  does  not 
win  it  by  a big  enough  mar- 
gin. Changed  times  indeed. 


Vested  interests 


Big  gas  users  to  fight  Transco  price  compromise 


Loving  Labour 


Industry  says  It  has  been  paying  too  much 
to  energy  supplier,  writes  Celia  Weston 


INDUSTRIAL  gas  users 
warned  Last  night  they 
were  ready  for  a fight  to 
force  Transco.  the  monopoly 
gas  pipeline  business,  to  cut 
Us  charges  whatever  the  out- 
come of  a Monopolies  and 
Mergers  Commission 
Inquiry. 

The  Energy  Intensive 
Users'  Group  said  it  was  ex- 
tremely concerned  that  the 
commission  may  be  consider- 
ing a compromise  with 
Transco.  The  commission  Is 
conducting  an  Inquiry  into 
price  controls  proposed  by  in- 


dustry regulator  Clare 
Spottiswoode. 

in  an  unprecedented  res- 
ponse the  industrial  users 
, may  lobby  Ms  Spottiswoode 
to  reject  the  MMC  report  and 
any  compromise  recommen- 
dations in  it,  forcing  Transco 
to  push  for  a judicial  review 
of  her  planned  five-year  price 
control. 

In  a letter  to  MMC  chair- 
man Graham  Odgers,  the 
chairman  of  the  users’  group, 
Ian  Blakely,  says:  "Whatever 
the  outcome  of  your  review, 
the  BUIG  must  continue  to 


push  for  tougher  price  con- 
trols for  monopolies  if  we  are 
to  continue  to  operate,  pro- 
ride  employment  and  earn- 
ings for  the  UK.” 

Manufacturers  deserved  a 
better  deal  from  Transco  and 
“wo  will  do  whatever  we  can 
to  ensure  we  get  It,”  the  letter 
says.  "Other  monopoly  utili- 
ties are  being  asked  to 
achieve  tougher  targets; 
Transco  must  be  asked  to  do  j 
likewise.”  1 

He  adds:  “The  margins 
from  gas  producers  and  sup-  j 
pliers  have  been  reduced  by 


the  Introduction  of  competi- 
tion and  it  is  time  that 


tion  and  it  is  time  that 
Transco  started  to  receive  the 
right  price  signals  to  prompt 
management  to  properly 


address  cost  savings  and  effi- 
cient operation.'’ 

The  fury  of  the  manufactur- 
ers, for  whom  Transco ’s' 
charges  represent  10  per  cent 
of  their  gas  bills,  was 
prompted  by  the  news  this 
week  that  the  MMC  inquiry 
will  continue  until  the  end  of ! 
May  to  give  the  commission  I 
time  to  consider  new  material  i 
submitted  in  recent  weeks. 

It  is  understood  that  I 
Transco,  the  pipeline  and 
storage  business  demerged 
from  British  Gas.  has  submit- 
ted up  to  500  new  documents 
to  the  MMC  since  the  referral 
In  October  last  year.  The  doc- 
uments are  believed  to  in- 
clude changes  to  its  operating 
and  capital  expenditure  fore- 


casts, essential  for  setting  any 
price  control  t 

Lisa  Walters,  EtUG  policy 
adviser,  said  industrial  cus- 
tomers were  horrified  by  the 
prospect  of  yet  another  com- 
promise price  control 

Ms  Spottiswoode  had  al- 
ready backed  down  from  her 
original  proposal  for  a one-off 
price  cut  of  between  20  per 
cent  and  28  per  cent  In  1997/ 
1998  followed  by  farther  cuts 
of  5 percentage  points  below 
inflation  in  each  of  the  next 
four  years. 

The  price  control  under 
consideration  by  the  MMC  is 
for  a one-off  reduction  of  20 
per  cent  with  a price  cut  of  25 
percentage  points  below  infla- 
tion in  each  of  the  following 


four  years.  Ms  Walters  said; 
"We’ve  paid  too  much  already 
for  Transco’s  monopoly 
service.” 

It  was  time  a better  balance 
between  customers  and  share- 
holders was  struck.  “The 
MMC  must  remember  that 
price  controls  protect  all  cus- 
tomers from  uneconomic  and 
uncompetitive  monopolies,” 
she  said.  . 

It  wag  wrong  to  assume  that 
because  British  Gas  -shares 
had  underperformed,  so  had 
Transco’s.  ' 

‘Transco  haa  earned  exces- 
sive returns  and  given  share- 
holders very  good  value  for 
money,'  now  it’s  customers’ 
torn  to  gain.”  Ms  Waiters 
said. 


TRADITIONALLY  -the  I 
. stock  market  is  no  lover  , 

I 'of  the  Labour  Party. : 
Take  1992.  In  the  month  be- 
fore the  election,  with  the  1 
polls  predicting  a Labour  vic- 
tory, the  FTSE 100  index  went 
into  steep  decline.  Come  April 
9,  and  Tory  victory,  the  stock 
market  broke  out  the  cham- 
pagne and  clocked  up  a 450- 
point  rise  in  a month. 

This  time  round  it  is  all 
rather  different  With  one  ex- 
ception, the  stock  market  has 
taken  the  idea  of  Tony  Blair 
in  Number  10  in  its  stride. 
The  exception  is  made  up  of 
the  shares  in  those  privatised 
companies  facing  file  Pros- 
pect of  Labour’s  windfall  tax. 
But  even  that  sector  was  in 
cheerier  mood  yesterday 
amid  reports  that,  white  Gor- 


IT  MIGHT  be  thought  curi- 
ous to  see  the  communica- 
tion unions  so  whole-hear- 
tedly supporting  changes  to 
the  UK  regulatory  regime 
which  could  result  in  a ram- 
pant British  Telecom. 

They  have,  of  course,  a 
vested  interest  The  bulk  of 
their  members  work  for  BT 
and  they  are  afraid  that  ST’S 
£12  billion  takeover  of  its 
American  partner.  MCI, 
could  bring  union  derecogni- 
tion in  its  wake.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  have  , to  justify 
their  support  to  members 
who  work  for  rival,  compa- 
nies. which  could  be  oven 
whelmed  by  an  unrestrained 
BT. 

It  is  hard,  for  example,  to 
see  any  case  for  allowing  BT 
to  consolidate  its  position,  in 
the  mobile  market  by  taking 
foil  control  of  Cellnet.  And 
union  members  at  Mercury 
and  the  cable  companies  have 
little,  if  anything,  to  gain 
from  allowing  the  broadcast- 
ing rules  to  he  changed  in 
BTs  favour  ahead  of  schedule 
in  return  for  linking  schools 
to  five  superhighway. 

But  the  unions  are  right  to 
call  for  a commitment  to  pro- 
vide schools  with  the  cash 
needed  to  buy  the  ecuipment 
they  win  need  to  use  the 
superhighway  and,  even 
more,  importantly,  to  train . 
teachers  In  its  use. 

It  is  patently  ridiculous 
that  same  schools  are  having 
to  contemplate  sacking  teach- 
ers and  increasing  class  sizes 
so  they  can  afford  to  buy  com- 
puters and  software. 

Few  will  argue,  either,  with 
the  union’s  plea  for  a speedy 
implementation  of  European 
competition  legislation  and 
there  is  an  argument  for  spar- 
ing BT  from  the  worst  of 
Labour’s  windfall  tax. 

BTs  profits  seem  excessive 
when  , quoted  on  a “per 
second”  basis,  but  this  is  mis- 
leading. There  would  be 
something  wrong  if  BT,  as 
one  of  the  country’s  biggest 
companies,  did  not  earn  tele- 


phone number  profits. 

Certainly  BTs  share  price 
(even  allowing  for  any  wind- 
fall tax  fears)  does  not  reflect 
a company  plugged  into  its 
own  private  profits  bonanza. 


Bus  chief’s  bonus 
fuels  pay  rumpus 


Life  with  the  Lyons  as 


NPI  bolsters  defence 


Shell  shareholders 


told  to  defy  critics 


Ian  King 


THE  ROW  over  executive 
pay  was  relgnited  yes- 
terday when  Labour  at- 
tacked National  Express  for 
paying  an  £830,000  bonus  to 
chief  executive  Phil  White. 

The  bonus,  which  took  Mr 
White’s  total  pay  package  to 
more  than  £1  million,  was 
paid  to  reflect  his  part  in 
rationalising  the  privatised 
rail  and  bus  networks  owned 
by  National  Express.  The  pro- 
cess east  about  600  jobs. 

But  last  night  Labour’s 
transport  spokesman, 
Andrew  Smith,  attacked  the 
payment  “Hard-pressed  trav- 
ellers will  fall  to  see  how 
these  large  payments  can  be 
justified.  They  want  to  know 
National  Express’s  priorities 
are  good  services  and  not 
perks  in  the  boardroom.” 

Several  company  reports 
published  yesterday  revealed 
big  pay  rises.  Leading  the 
way  was  John  Rose,  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  engineering  group 
Rolls-Royce,  whose  total  pack- 
age rose  by  more  than  52  per 
cent  to  £314,000.  Other  Rolls 
executives  with  big  pay  rises 


included  the  group’s  execu- 
tive chairman.  Sir  Ralph  Rob- 
ins, whose  pay  rose  by  more 
than  IB  per  cent  to  £393.000. 

Several  executives  made 
large  profits  from  share  op- 
tions, including  Sir  Ralph 
(£206,000),  Mr  Rose  (£139,000) 
and  marketing  director  Rich- 
ard Turner  (£182,000). 

Meanwhile,  it  emerged  that 
former  Tory  Cabinet  minister 
Sir  John  Nott,  now  chairman 
of  conglomerate  Hillsdown 
Holdings,  made  a profit  of 
£378.000  from  share  options 
last  year,  although  his  pay  fell 
slightly  to  £165.000. 

IBC. Group,  the  small  nwlin 
company  chaired  by  former 
Times  editor  Lord  Kees-Mogg, 
awarded  a 14  percent  pay  and 
benefits  rise  to  its  finance  di 
rector  Anthony  Cropper,  tak 
ing  his  total  package  to  al- 
most £3i7,ooo.  Director  Joop 
van  Lotr  ingen  picked  up  a 30 
per  cent  increase,  taking  his 
package  to  £357,000,  while  UK 
conference  director  Rhona 
Miles  collected  £462,000. 

The  annual  report  of  prop- 
erty group  Burfiord  shows 
chief  executive  Nick  L—fem 
had  a £150.000  bonus,  Pairing 
his  total  package  to  £390, ooo. 


Roger  Cow* 


iti-informed  if.  not  plain 


Reebok  and 
Nike  pledge 
to  improve 
‘sweatshops’ 


A LAST  AIR  Lyons  is  to 
become  the  next  chief 
executive  of  mutual 


lire  assurer  NPI,  just  five 

days  after  pocketing  a 
£740,000  pay-off  from 
Abbey  National,  it  emerged 
yesterday.  ' 

Mr  Lyons,  chief  execu- 
tive of  National  & Provin- 
cial until  its  acquisition  by 
Abbey  National  last  year, 
will  start  on  a salary  of 
£325,000,  roughly  50  per 
cent  more  than  his  prede- 
cessor, Kerin  McBrien  . 
who  is  retiring  in  June. 

NPI  is  widely  tipped  as 
the  next  takeover  target  In 
the  life  insurance  industry, 
after  Scottish  Amicable  ac- 


cepted  a S3L2  billion  offer 
from  Prudential,  Heading 
the  list  of  predators  is  Aus- 
tralian Mutual  provident, 
which  Itself  plans  to  demu- 
tualise in  the  autumn . 

The  appointment  of  Mr 
Lyons  is  seen  by  many  City 
analysts  as  an  attempt  by 
NPI  to  bolster  its  defences 
against  a hostile  takeover. 
Chairman- Peter  Morgan 


cause  of  mutuality, 

NPI,  well-known  for  its 
advertisements  featuring 
red  squirrels,  ranks  about 
rightb  among  the  mutual 
insurers,  with  €00.000  pol- 
icy-holders and  total  assets 
under  management  of 
£10  billion.  But  insiders 
believe  that,  given  the 
state  of  its  life  fluid,  NPI’s 
continued  commitment  to 
independence  is  unreaiis- 


HELL.  under  pressure 
to  improve  its  social 
performance  following 
the  Brent  Spar  fiasco  and  con- 
troversy in  Nigeria,  has  writ- 
ten to  shareholders  urging 
them  to  vote  against  a resolu- 
tion at  the  animal  meeting 
next  month  criticising  fee 
’s  record  on  enrtrou- 


Last  year,  the  company 
moved  heavily  into  gilts  in 
the  Ill-founded  expectation 
that  they  would  out- 
perform equities.  The  num- 
ber of  maturing  policies  Is 
fast  outstripping  the  new 
contracts  on  its  books  and 
It  languishes  at  the  bottom 
of  the  performance  tables 
for  endowments. 

Neverthless,  Mr  Morgan 
insisted  NPI  is  determined 


to  retain  its  mutnal 
status,  despite  “discus 
sions  with  many  compa 
nies”.  Including  an  offer 
from  AMP. 


prehensive  environmental 
report,,  and  is  experimenting 
wife  external  'audits-  of  some 


specific  operations- 
In  a supplement  to  the 
annual  report,  which  should 
reach  shareholders  today,  the 
group  says  the  motion  from 
more  than  zoo  dissident 


shareholders  shows  a misun- 
derstanding of  how  Shell 
operates. 

John  Jennings,  chairman  of 
Shell  Transport  and  Trading, 
the  UK  arm  erf  the  Ando- 


Tbe  motion  from  a group  of 
shareholders,  led  by  the 
church  group  Beer  mid  the 
pension  fond  research  organi- 
sation PtrC;  calls  on  Shell  to 
assign  responsibility  for 
social  matters  to  a named 


member  of  fee  top  manage- 
ment committee,  who  should 
ensure  that  policies  are  prop- 
erly implemented  throughout 
the  Shgfl  empire  worldwide. 

Mr  Jennings  said  the  critics 
should  have  talked  to  the 


company  to  discover  what 
was.  being  done  inside  Shell, 
atthbngh  he  admitted  there 
had  been  meetings  where  the 
SXOUP  had  exrilnlnfiri1  itself. 

Stuart  BeflofPiFc  said  last 


night  "We  have  had  seven 
meetings  with  Shell  since  Oc- 
tober 1S96,  most  recently  two 
weeks  ago.  It  is  totally  disin- 
genuous to  argue  that  we 
don't  know  what  is  going  on/’ 
The  shareholders  are  also 


itamiffliiiTig  wtoi-rtfll  aiiriH  and 

regular  reporting  on  social 
issues  to  shareholders,  and 
specifically  asks  for  a repent 
to  shareholders  on  the 
rap's  . Nigerian  operations 
the  end  of  this  year, 


KIKE,  Reebok  and  lead- 
1 vine  US  clothing  conum- 


1 v lng  US  clothing  compa- 
nies have  bowed  to  con- 
sumer pressure  and  drafted 
a charter  of  workers’  rights 
gfmntl  at  improving;  condi- 
tions In  Far  Eastern  sweat- 
shops, Alex  Ducal  Smith 
writes from  Washington. 

The  Charter,  due  to  be  . un- 
veiled early  next  week  by 
President  Clinton,  limits 
the  winking  week  to  60 
boors,  imposes  some  wage 
regulation,  provides  safe- 
guards against  harassment 
and  precludes  the  empfoy- 
meut  of  children  under  15. 

. US  companies  which 
abide- by  the  agreement  in 
their  factories  azuf  subsid- 
iaries will  reportedly  be 
allowed  to  feature  a special 
logo  cm  their  products.  , 

The  charter,  which  ha« 


been  welcomed  by  US  con- 
sumer groups,  has  been 
drawn  op  by  a dozen  com- 
panies in  consultation  with 
the  White  House,  US  trade 
unions  and  human  rights 
groups.  Apart  from  Nike 
and  Reebok,  the  companies 
include  LLBean,  Patago- 
nia, Liz  Claiborne  and  Ka- 
ren  Kane  — all  of  which 
have  large-scale  production 
in  the  Far  East. 

The  joint  agreement, 
which  is  voluntary,  follows 
months  of  media  attention 
and  the  beginnings  of  US 
consumer  boycotts  against 
companies  which  are  al- 
leged to  exploit  Third  World 
workers. 

Some  of  the  most  damag- 
ing allegations  have  been 
made  against  the  sport  shoe 
manufacturer  Nike,  which 
was  accused  of  paying 
women  in  Vietnam  £1  a day, 
even  though  three  daily 
meals  there  cost  about  £1-30. 

Manufacturers  are  now 
believed  to  have  agreed  that 
human  rights  groups  will  be 
allowed  to  inspect  factories 
and  subsidiaries. 


TOURIST  RATES  — SANK  SELLS 
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Curtain  Calls . . - Chancellor  Kenneth  Clarke  and  Governor  Eddie  George  in  Nottingham  yesterday  after  what  was  probably  their  final  double  act  photograph;  demos  owbj 

The  Ken  and  Eddie  show  closes 


Larry  Elliott  and  Charlotte  Denny  say 

d «s  the  Chancellor  and  the  Governor  have 
performed  well  on  a new  monetary  stage 


IT  WAS  perhaps  not  quite 
the  venue  that  the  photog- 
raphers would  have  pre- 
ferred when  Chancellor 
Kenneth  Clarke  met  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Bank  of  England 
for  perhaps  the  last  ever  per- 
formance of  the  Ken  and  Ed- 
die show  yesterday. 

The  snappers  would  have 
preferred  a clearing  in  Sher- 
wood Forest,  with  the  Chanel- 
lor  as  Friar  Tuck  and  the 
Governor  as  the  Sheriff  of 
Nottingham.  As  it  was.  the 
two  men  locked  horns  in  the 
new  inland  Revenue  HQ  in 
Nottingham,  so  that  Mr 
Clarke  would  not  have  to 
stray  too  fer  from  his  Rush- 
cliffe  constituency.. 

The  City  unanimously 
agreed  last  night  that  the 
Chancellor  would  again  have 
rebuffed  the  Bank's  demands 
for  higher  Interest  rates,  and 
are  now  braced  for  an  In- 
crease at  the  first  post-elec- 
tion monetary  meeting  on 
May  7. 

But  although  there  has 
been  an  obvious  and  very 

Eublic  difference  of  opinion 
i recent  months,  the  truth  is 
that  the  new  system  of  setting 
monetary  policy  has  proved 
remarkably  successful. .It  is 
not  just  that  the  Chancellor 


and  the  Governor  are  arguing 
about  an  almost  insignificant 
increase  in  base  rates  of  0.25 
percentage  points,  but  that 
the  flexible  framework  has 
delivered  a mechanism  thaf  la 
credible,  transparent  and  a 
palpable  improvement  on 
what  went  before. 

Things  were  very  different 
five  years  ago.  At  the  time  of 
the  1992  election,  monetary 
policy  was  a function  of  Brit- 
ain’s membership  of  the  Ex- 
change Rate  Mechanism,  so  | 
that  base  rates  were  set  to 
keep  the  pound  within  6 per 
cent  of  its  central  rate  of 
DM295  against  the  German 


mark  policy . makers  in  .the 
UK  could  have  done  with 
some  leeway  in  order  to  offset 
some  of  the  deleterious  effects 
of  the  1999-92  recession.  Unfor- 
tunately, they  were  boxed  in 
by  the  strong  growth  of -the 
German  economy  post-reunifi- 
cation, which  prompted  the 
Bundesbank  to  keep  both  'Ger- 
man and  European  interest 
rates  high 

Black  Wednesday  was  a bru- 
tal catharsis  for  the  UK  au- 
thorities. One  senior  minister 
said  that  ft  was  the  only  time 
in  his  quarter-century  as  an 
MP  that  the  Government  had 
been  completely  bereft  of  an 
economic  policy.  But  devalua- 
tion also  represented  an  op- 
portunity to  recast  the  system, 
replacing  a rigid  rules-based 
system  of  monetary  policy 
with  a more  discretionary 
approach. 


Within  weeks  of  September 
16 1990,  the  Treasury  and  the 
Bank -of  England  had  pro- 
duced a new  framework.  In- 
stead of  using  the  exchange 
rate  or  the  money  supply  as  a 
means  of  controlling  inflation, 
the  Government  now  simpli- 
fied the  mechanism  by  target- 
ing inflation  itself 


THE  Bank  of  England 
was  given  the  task  of 
writing  a quarterly  in- 
flation report,  which 
did  not  have  to  be  handed  to 
the  Treasury  for  scrutiny 
prior  to  being  released.  Inter- 
est-rate decisions  were  to  he 
made  by  the  Chancellor  and 
the  Governor  at  a monthly 
monetary  meeting,  and  it  was 
eventually  decreed  that  the 
minutes  of  these  discussions 
would  be  published. 

Three  fectnrs  helped  to  give 


the  new  system  credibility. 
First,  there  was  the  feeling 
that  anything  had  to  be  better 
than  the  ERM.  Second,  the  18 
months  after  Black  Wednes- 
day were  a benign  period  for 
the  economy,  with  a pick-up 
in  activity  but  an  absence  of 
inflationary  pressure.  Base 
rates  remained  low. 

Third,  on  the  first  occasion 
— September  1994  — when 
there  was  even  a hint  that 
dearer  borrowing  was 
required,  Kenneth  Clarke 
raised  rates.  As  a result  when 
he  had  his  first  spat  with  Ed- 
die George  in  May  1995,  the 
system  had  had  three  years  to 
bed  down. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  the 
current  system  is  perfect. 
Shadow  Chancellor  Gordon 
Brown  believes  the  current 
system  is  too  personalised  and 
confrontational.  In  February 


McDonald’s  beefed  up  currencies  showyuaning  exchange  rate  gap 

AffiVKR  mind  the  interest  I ned  by  a beefy  22  per  cent.  | sterling  and  the  other  lead- 1 (DM4.90)  by  the  British 
I Vrate  debate,  investors  The  Bin  Mac  Index  Is  iner  European  currencies  1 price  (£1.81)  elves  a ster- 


fVrate  debate,  investors 
who  really  want  to  know 
whether  their  pounds  will 
keep  on  appreciating  are 
today  advised  to  look  to 
Ranald  McDonald's  price 
list,  writes  Sarah  Ryle. 

According  to  The  Econo- 
mist magazine,  its  latest 
Hamburger  Standard  — 
based  on  the  cost  of  Big 
Macs  around  the  world  — 
shows  sterling  is  over-val- 


ued by  a beefy  22  per  cent. 

The  Big  Mac  index  is 
based  on  the  exchange  rate 
which  would  leave  the 

hamhmyni  msHng  errantly 

the  same  in  the  US  as  in 
other  countries  — so-called 
purchasing  power  parity 
(PFP).  The  compilers  insist 
they  have  a proven  record 
of  predicting  currencies’ 
“correct”  levels. 

If  the  index  is  right,  in-  j 
vestors  should  get  out  of  I 


sterling  and  the  other  lead- 
ing European  currencies 
and  into  Chinese  yuan, 
which  are  undervalued  by 
52  per  cent  on  the  measure. 

It  also  suggests  that  al- 
though sterling  is  over-val- 
ued against  the  dollar,  it  is 
not  noticeably  out  of  line 
against  the  other  main 
European  currencies  de- 
spite its  recent  rise. 

“Dividing  the  price  of  a i 
Big.  Mac  in  Germany  i 


(DM4.90)  by  the  British 
price  (£1.81)  gives  a ster- 
ling PEP  of  DM2.71,  very 
close  to  its  current  rate,” 
The  Economist  said. 

But  this  could  be  the  last 
chance  to  use  the  Index  as 
the  Americans  are  threat- 
ening to  undermine  It.  Mc- 
Donald’s has  announced  it 
will  slash  the  burger’s  $2.42 
price  by  65  per  cent  in  the  I 
US  in  response  to  domestic  I 
competition.  I 


Imro  fines  Lincoln  insurance  group  £20,000 


Richard  Mites  

LINCOLN,  the  Glouces- 
ter-based life  insurance 
group,  was  yesterday 
fined  £20,000  by  a City  watch- 
dog and  ordered  to  pay  costs 
of  £30,000  for  rule  breaches  at 
its  fund  management  arm. 

The  Investment  Manage- 
ment Regulatory  Organisa- 
tion (Imro)  said  the  fine 
related  to  the  late  banking  of 
client  money  and  inadequate 


monitoring  procedures  in  its 
personal  equity  plan  busi- 
ness. 

The  low  level  of  the  penally 
— Imro’s  biggest  fine  was 
£750,000  against  Invesco  in 
June,  1993  — reflects  the  fact 
that  no  client  was  left  out  of 
pocket  and  that  Lincoln  itself 
reported  the  problem. 

Imro  said  compliance 
lapses  had  been  discovered  at 
two  Lincoln  subsidiaries,  Lin- 
coln Unit  Trust  Managers  and 
LTV.  Lincoln’s  unit  trust  arm 


| breached  hnro  rules  by  not 
paying  the  money  it  received 
from  about  700  pep  applica- 
tions, 25  per  cent  of  the  total, 
into  a client  bank  acount 
within  the  required  two  days 
(leaving  them  vulnerable  if 
the  Insurer  were  to  collapse), 
for  a 13-month  period  from 
January,  1994. 

LTV  “did  not  have  adequate 
procedures  for  monitoring 
that  investments  were  suit- 
able, nor  that  allocations 
were  made  in  accordance 


with  uniform  standards  and 
procedures,  nor  that  best  exe- 
cution was  provided.” 

At  the  time  of  the  rule 
breaches,  LIV  had  about 
£1.1  billion  of  savers'  money 
under  management,  while 
Lincoln  Unit  Trust  Managers 
ran  nine  fends  and  peps  with 
a total  value  of  approximately 
£479  million. 

Tony  Antoniou,  Lincoln’s 
compliance  manager  for  in- 
vestments, said  the  two  opera- 1 
tlons  had  since  been  restruc- 1 


tnred  and  renamed,  largely  as- 
a result  of  acquisitions.  The 
group  now  has  £4  billion 
under  management  No  client 
had  lost  as  a result  of  the 
breaches,  Mr  Antoniou  said. 

In  the  next  few  weeks, 
IMRO  is  expected  to  fine  Mor- 
gan Grenfell  Asset  Manage- 
ment more  than  £1  million, 
which  would  be  its  biggest 
penalty  yet  It  follows  the  dis- 
covery of  “lrregnlaries”  in 
three  fends  under  the  control 
of  disgraced  fend  manager 


Peter  Young.  The  funds, 
which  at  their  peak  attracted 
£1.4  billion,  were  suspended 
for  several  days  in  Septem- 
ber, leaving  90,000  investors 
in  limbo. 

MGAM’s  parent  Deutsche 
Bank,  has  already  pumped 
£180  million  into  the  fluids 
and  agreed  to  pay  £200  mil- 
lion compensation  to  inves- 
tors who  suffered  a loss.  Mr 
Young  has  been  sacked  and  is 
under  Investigation  by  the 
Serious  Fraud  Office. 


Interviews  witft  David  Simon  - author  of 
the  original  Homicide  boojc,  Executive  Producer 
of  the  series  Tom  Fontana,  and  actor 
Richacct  Beltzer  (Detective  Munch). 


Unions  back  end  to  controls  on  BT 


Nicholas  Bannister 
Technology  Editor 

BRITISH  Telecom’s 
campaign  to  be  freed 
from  a whale  range  of 
regulatory  and  commercial 
restrictions  yesterday  won 
the  backing  of  the  commu- 
nication industry’s,  main 
unions. 

The  Communication 
Workers  Union  and  the 
Society  of  Telecom  Execu- 
tives, in  a pre-election 
paper,  called  for. 

• an  immediate  end  to  the 
entertainment  broadcast- 
ing ban  on  BT,  to  encourage 
it  to  help  build  a national 
Information  superhighway; 


• the  group  to  be  allowed 
to  buy  the  40  per  cent  of 
Cellnet  it  does  not  already 
own; 

• the  replacement  of  the 
Oftel  director  general’s 
broad  anti- competitive 
powers  with  European 
Union  competition 

legislation; 

• BT  to  escape  the  foil  im- 
pact of  Labour’s  proposed 
windfell  tax  on  privatised 

TTHItHec; 

• BT  to  be  allowed  to  use 
cost-effective  radio  links  in 

its  local  networks; 

• the  replacement  of  regu- 
lation by  an  individual  (the 
director  general  of  Oftel, 
the  industry  watchdog) 
with  a commission  includ- 


ing a residential  consum- 
ers’ representative; 

• the  provision  of  a 
quicker  and  cheaper  alter- 
native to  challenging  the 
regulator’s  decision  than 
the  present  system  of  a full- 
blown Monopolies  Commis- 
sion investigation. 

However,  the  unions  also 
put  forward  proposals  not 
on  ST'S  wish-list,  including 
a new  definition  for  BTs 
universal  service 

obligation. 

Tony  Young,  the  Joint 
general  secretary  of  the 
CWU,  said  that  it  was  not 
good  enough  to  insist  that 
BT  provide  a conventional 
telephone  service. 

The  definition  of  univer- 


sal service  needed  to  reflect 
various  new  technologies 
and  rising  consumer 
expectations. 

The  unions  also  want  the 
government  of  the  day  to 
work  closely  with  industry 
in  developing  a national  in- 
formation superhighway, 
which,  they  say,  will  gener- 
ate many  new  jobs  and  ser- 
vices and  which  will  stimu- 
late the  economy. 

“One  of  the  problems 
about  .the  development  of 
the  information  superhigh- 
way is  that,  while  It  is  an 
exciting  vision,  individual 
consumers  have  little 
understanding  of  what  ser- 
vices it  might  herald,”  the 
paper  states. 


Proposal  for 


to  company 

computers 


Richard  Norton-Taylor 


FIRMS  should  use  gov- 
ernment-licensed 
organisations  to  pro- 
vide them  with  com- 
puter security  codes  for  elec- 
tronic commerce,  according 
to  controversial  Department 
of  Trade  proposals  slipped  out 
shortly  before  Parliament 
was  prorogued. 

So-called  Trusted  Third 
Parties  (TTPs)  providing  en- 
cryption services  to  compa- 
nies trading  through  commu- 
nication systems  such  as  the 
Internet  would  be  obliged  to 
reveal  the  private  encryption 
keys  to  security  and  Intelli- 
gence agencies. 

The  agencies  are  concerned 
about  tiie  use  of  increasingly 
sophisticated  encoded  com- 
munications by  money-la  un- 
der ers,  drug-traffickers  and 
other  criminals. 

The  department  says  the 
proposals  are  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  huge  potential  for 
electronic  commerce  — doing 
trade  and  negotiating  con- 
tracts down  the  wires.  Trans- 
actions over  the  Internet  are 
forecast  to  reach  £22  billion 
hy  2005. 

The  licensed  TTPs  would 
hold  an  encryption  key  for  a 
company  or  individual.  It 
would  also- provide  that  com- 
pany’s, or  individual's,  busi- 
ness partner  with  a key. 

The  system  is  designed  to 
protect  communications  be- 
tween the  two  parties  and  en- 
sure they  really  are  commu- 
nicating with  each  other,  not 
somebody  else. 

The  DTI  insists  it  does  not 
want  to  regulate  the  use  of  en- 
cryption — which  would  any-  ] 
way  be  impossible  — only  the 
provision  of  encryption 
services. 

A European  Union  commit- 
tee on  information  security 


he  proposed  a raft  erf  wide- 
ranging  reforms  to  economic 
policy-making  which  would 
see  the  monetary  policy  com- 
mittee of  the  Bank  bolstered 
by  the  inclusion  of  outside  ac- 
ademics to  advise  the  Gover- 
nor on  monetary  policy.  Final 
decision-making  would  still 
lie  with  the  Chancellor,  at 
least  until  the  Bank-  h»a  built 
up  a decent  track  record. 

The  Ranlr  of  England  is 
thought  to  favour  many  of 
Labour’s  proposals  for  de-per- 
sonalising  monetary  policy. 
Mr  George  would  like  to  have 
the  freedom  to  set  interest 
rates  enjoyed  by  central  banks 
In  Japan,  Germany,  New  Zea- 
land or  Sweden. 

But  Simon  Briscoe  from 
NLkko  Bank  says  that  the 
strengths  of  the  current  sys- 
tem are  the  “creative  tension” 
between  the  Chancellor  and 
the  Governor,  and  the  feet 
that  the  Chancellor  is  ulti- 
mately responsible  for 
decisions. 

The  goal  which  Mr  Brown 
seeks  above  all  is  credibility. 
History  shows  that  .Labour 
chancellors  tend  to  be  at  least 
as  reponsible  when  it  comes 
to  monetary  policy  decisions 
as  their  Tory  counterparts, 
and  perhaps  even  more  so  be- 
cause of  the  need  to  gain  cred- 
ibility from  a sceptical  finan- 
cial community.  Mr  Brown's 
aim  with  his  institutional 
reforms  is  to  ensure  that  this 
risk  premium  dwindles,  pref- 
erably to  zero. 


1 


News  in  brief 


issues,  known  as  SOG-IS,  is 
drawing  up  plans  for  a 
Europe-wide  network  of 
Trusted  Third  Party  services. 

But  the  DTTs  consultation 
document  adds:  "Many 
countries  agree  with  the  UK 
that  widespread  use  of  cryp- 
tography must  not  be  to  the 
detriment  of  law  enforcement 
requirements.”  The  TTPs 
would  therefore  be  obliged  to 
provide  encryption  keys  to 
the  security  and  intelligence 
agencies  armed  with  a mini*, 
terial  warrant  under  the  1985 
Interception  erf  Communica- 
tions AcL 

The  proposed  TTP  system 
would  be  voluntary.  “The 
market  win  decide  if  it  wants 
to  use  TTP  services,  not  Gov- 
ernment,” says  the  DTI. 

Critics  say  those  involved 
in  organised  crime  are  un- 
likely to  use  officially  ap- 
proved, TTPs.  Also,  an  official 
conceded  yesterday:  “There 
will  always  be  someone  able 
to  crack  them.” 

The  TTPS  could  be  existing 
institutions  such  as  banks,  or 
new  companies.  They  would 
be  set  up  by  statute  and  sub- 
jected to  secrecy  rules, 
though  one  government  offi- 
cial acknowledged  yesterday 
that  the  question  remained: 
“Could  we  trust  the  Trusted 
Third  Parties?” 

There  is  a further  problem. 
The  DTI  report  says:  “There 
is  uncertainty  about  whether 
a requirement  in  law  for  a sig- 
nature could  be  met  using 
electronic  technology.”  The 
DTI  says  Whitehall  is  consid- 
ering how  to  ensure  “require- 
ments of  form  laid  down  in 
statute  law  can  be  met 
electronically*’. 

• Licensing- of  Trusted  Third 
Parties  for  the  Provision  qf  En- 
cryption Services:  DTI  Infor- 
mation Security  Policy  Group. 
Responses  required  by  May  20. 


New  PowerGen  plant 
will  create  500  jobs 

POWERGEN,  the  electricity  generator,  has  been  given  the  go- 
ahead  by  the  DTI  for  a £100  million  power  station  that  will 
create  at  least 500  new  jobs  in  the  North-west 
PowerGen  has  been  cleared — subject  to  81  planning  condi- 
tions — to  build  a combined-cycle,  gas-turbine  generating 
station  at  Wmnington,  Cheshire,  adjacent  to  a soda-ash  plant 
run  by  chemicals  group  Brunner  Mond. 

The  company,  which  entered  a pfenning  application  last 
April,  expects  the  station  to  take  two  years  to  build.  It  will 
generate  an  estimated  150  megawatts  ofheat  and  power  each 
year,  with  about  40  staff  required  to  operate  it — Ian  King 


Pm  withdraws  from  Europe 

INSURANCE  group  Prudential  yesterday  confirmed  it  had  sold 
its  Italian  operation.  Prudential  Vita,  to  Royal  Sun  Alliance  for 
£46  mmian  in  cash.  The  deal,  first  disclosed  by  the  Guardian, 
means  Prudential— which  is  in  the  process  of  buying  Scottish 
Amicable  for  £22  billion — has  now  withdrawn  from  Europe  and 
completed  a lengthy  disposal  programme. — LisaBucktngham 


More  French  dressing 

FRENCH  Connection,  the  fashion  retailer  which  owns  the  Nicole 
Farhl  brand,  has  announced  plans  to  open  another  eight  stores 
during  the  year,  increasing  its  chain  to  42 
The  news  came  as  the  group  unveiled  a sharp  jump  in  pre-tax 
profits  from  £3.4  million  in  1995  to  £82  million  laid  year,  with  sales 
up  strongly  an  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  — Ian  King 


Dresdner  keeps  on  growing 

GERMANY’S  second  largest  bank.  Dresdner,  is  to  continue  its 
expansion  drive  m glphal  ftmri  management;  foTlrwIng  Its  arqnisi- 
tionlast  year  of  San-Francisco-based  RCM  Capital  Management 
Dresdner,  which  now  has  DM330  billion  (£118  billion)  in  assets 
under  management  last  year  made  net  profits  ofDML58  billion, 
up  30.7  per  cent  on  1995. — Reuter 


Country  Casuals 

COUNTRY  Casuals  has  asked  us  to  point  out  that,  contrary  to 
yesterday's  report  its  auditors  have  not  qualified  its  accounts  an 
a "going  concern’'  basis,  but  state  they  give  a “true  and  feir  view”. 
It  has  also  asked  us  to  make  clear  that  although  flnanrp  director 

Andrew  MUfe-Baker  was  paid  £142,000 during  1996-97,  this  was  not 
a 37  per  cent  pay  rise,  since  he  was  employed  for  only  10  months  in 
1995-96,  a feet  reflected  in  his  previous  year’s  pay.  while  the  figure 
includes  a one-off  £10/100  bonus  agreed  when  he  Joined.  Also, 
although  chief  executive  Mark  Bunce  was  paid  027,000.  he 
waived  his  previous  year's  safety  of  £114,000. 


Downloading  from  the  Internet 
without  ISDN? 

Here's  something  to  pass  the  time. 


Lifeline  offered  to  13,000  in  Lloyd’s  ‘orphan  syndicates’ 


THIS  SATURDAY  IN 

TMUiide 


PanHnoSpjrlngBtt  • 

Thousands  of  Names 
trapped  In  the  Lloyd’s  or 
London  insurance  market 
may  be  able  to  quit  if  a 
scheme  masterminded  by 
market  activist 1 John  Rew 
proves  viable. 

Mr  Rew  is  hoping  to  set  up 
a specialist  investment  vehi- 
cle to  take  on  the  liabilities  of 
about  50  so-called  “orphan” 
syndicates  from  1993.  . 
Lloyd’s  syndicates  are 


i annual  ventures  which  are 
normally  closed  at  the  end  of 
each  year.  But  if  the  liabil- 
ities are  too  uncertain  the 
syndicate  accounts  are  left 
open  — and  the  syndicate  is 
termed  an  orpha  n. 

Under  the  terms  of  last 
year’s  £3.2  billion  rescue 
package.  Names  who  were 
members  of  Closed  syndicates 
were  allowed  to  transfer  their 
outstanding  liabilities  to  the 
reinsurance  vehicle  Equltas. 
As  a result  those  Names  have 
been  able  to  quit  Lloyd’s. 


But  Equltas  did  not  take  on 
the  orphans  — effectively 
leaving  about  13,000  Names 
unable  to  cut  themselves 
loose  from  a market  which 
lost  £8  billion  In  198892. 

Several  Lloyd’s  agencies 
are  starting  syndicates  to 
take  on  the  liabilities  of  the 
orphans,  but  Mr  Rew  claimed 
that  most  of  the  proposals  he 
had  seen  overcharged  the 
Names  by  about  10  per  cent 
“What  I am  suggesting  is 
fhai  Names  get  together  and 
form  a vehicle  to  reinsure 


: these  orphan  syndicates 
themselves.”  he  said. 

Nigel  Rogers,  managing  di- 
rector af-the  Octovfen  agency, 
which  has  started  a syndicate 
faking  on  orphans,  said  the 
accusation  was  nonsense. 
“We  have  a very  defined  pro- 
cedure for  assessing  the  risk 
we  are  taking  an,”  he  said. 

Mr  Rew  said  he  had  provi- 
sional backing  from  an  un- 
named bank  for  his  venture. 
He  plans  to  mailshot  the 
13,000  Names  to  gauge  their 
interest. 


Fig.  6.  The  principles  of  Ball  Juggling. 
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A good  teacher  has 


professionalism  and 


common  sense 


So  does  a good  union. 
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ATL  is  the  common  sense  voice  of 
practising  teachers  and  lecturers.  More 
than  1 50,000  members  from  students 
and  newly-qualified  teachers  to 
deputy  heads  and  assistant 
principals  rely  on  us  for: 

• sound  advice  on  class  size,  workload/ 
inspections  and  other  key  issues 

• support  and  legal  help  with 
employment  problems. 


And  because  teachers  and  lecturers 
are  committed  to  the  development  of 
a dynamic,  responsive  education 
service,  we  campaign  for  the  fools 
they  need  to  do  the  best  possible  job: 

• well-equipped  buildings 

• sufficient  books  and  resources 

• high-quality  training  and 
continuing  professional 
development. 
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Crossword  No  20,935 


ATL 


WORKING  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  LECTURERS 
WORKING  FOR  EDUCATION 


To:  ATL  (Association  of  Teachers  and  Lecturers),  7 Northumberland  Street,  London  WC2N  5DA  0171  930  6441 
I would  like  to  know  more  about  joining  the  Association: 


Name_ 

Address, 


Postcode. 


Please  indicate  your  area  of  professional  interest: 
Primary  D Secondary  Cl 

Independent  C3  Further  Education  Cl. 

Student  teacher  (student  membership  of  ATL  is  free)  O 
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